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Progress Toward International Peace and Unity 


Address by Secretary Acheson? 


Among the opportunities which this occasion 
offers me, none is more pleasant than to be able to 
express to Senator Wiley my gratitude for the 
kindness and help which I have received from 
him over many years. 

When the Senator came on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in January 1945, I had just taken 
over the duties of Assistant Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations. From then to the present 
time in varying capacities I have worked closely 
with the Committee and its members. Senator 
Wiley has moved from the junior member of the 
Committee to its ranking Republican member. He 
has carried with him always a nature in which 
kindness and helpfulness to others is fundamental 
and a code of values which has put the interests 
of his country before any partisan or personal 
advantage. 

Such a man is, of course, a firm believer in a 
bipartisan—or, as Senator Vandenberg used to in- 
sist, nonpartisan—approach to foreign policy. He 
has been energetic in Washington and in extensive 
travels abroad to keep abreast of fast changing 
events. He constantly makes suggestions, exam- 
ines closely the suggestions of others, and holds 
firmly to what he believes, after considering the 
case, to be the best and soundest course. 

He knows also that things cannot always go ac- 
cording to our hopes. And so to him, as one of 
our novelists has said, “A trouble is a trouble and 
to be taken as such; he feels no obligation to 
snatch the knotted cord from the hand of God and 
deal out murderous blows.” I salute him with 
affectionate esteem. 

This occasion also affords me another valued op- 
portunity to meet with you, as I have had the priv- 
ilege of doing on a number of occasions over the 
past half a dozen years. 

The other day, I looked back over some of the 


Made before the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors at Washington on Apr. 19 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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subjects we have covered in these meetings, and 
it made an interesting short history of the broad- 
ening concerns and the developing programs of 
these postwar years. 


Previous Meetings in Retrospect 


In 1946 we talked about the control of atomic 
energy. 

In 1947—a year in which we had the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and two fatefully 
unproductive meetings of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow and in London—in that year, 
we discussed the implications of the expansionist 
and aggressive policies of the international Com- 
munist movement. We recognized that this was 
the fundamental problem we were up against and 
that it could not be talked out of existence. We rec- 
ognized that what we faced was a long and hard 
task of building up strength among the free na- 
tions in place of the weakness that then existed. 
And when we talked about strength we had in 
mind not only a shield of military strength but 
people who had enough to eat and governments 
that had vitality and stability. The next year, as 
I recall, you had a holiday from these homilies. 

In 1949? we discussed the problems presented 
by the Communist advance in China and the pro- 
grams that were being developed that year for 
military aid to free nations. 

And in 1950,3 on the occasion of my last appear- 
ance before you, we reviewed the principal lines 
of action which had by then been developed to 
safeguard our national security and well-being. 
The unfolding of this design had led to the Eca, 
the Point Four Program, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the various military-aid pro- 
grams, and the Campaign of Truth, which is a 
necessary part of all we are doing to build a peace- 
ful world. 


* BULLETIN of May 8, 1949, p. 585. 
* Tbid., May 1, 1950, p. 673. 
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Pattern of Events to Date 


What I would like to do this afternoon is to 
bring this story up to date. I think it might be 
useful to look at some of the current developments 
in this continuing story—some of the items you 
are carrying on your front pages these — 
examine them, not as isolated phenomena, but as 
part of the whole pattern of events. 

There is a temptation to look at the day-to-day 
events as a kind of verbal badminton game, in 
which some sort of poppycock goes back and forth 
across a net until someone scores a point. But 
the recent events I want to talk about are much 
more meaningful than moves in a propaganda 
game. They grow out of large policies and large 
purposes, both on our side and on the Communist 
side. And the stakes are still high: Whether 
there will be peace or war; whether our cherished 
values will survive. 

Among other things, this spring has brought a 
whole series of Soviet moves which some people— 
mistakenly, I think—have grouped together and 
called a Soviet “peace offensive.” 

I think a better name for these procedures might 
be the “golden apple” tactic. You may remember 
a story in Greek mythology, in which all the gods 
were invited to a wedding except one, and that was 
the Goddess of Discord. She was upset about 
this, and she threw a golden apple over the fence, 
hoping to cause a ruckus among the guests and 
break up the party. 

Several apples have been tossed over the Iron 
Curtain this spring. Happily, they have not pro- 
duced discord. The reason why this is so must 
be sought against the background of the great con- 
structive purposes we and our allies have been 
carrying forward and the persistently destructive 
actions of the Communist movement. 

We have arrived at a climactic moment in the 
development of the community of free nations. 
From the end of the war, we have been part of a 
vast constructive effort to create an organization 
of society in the world which would be stable, en- 
during, and strong. 

In place of the shattered and fragmented world 
left in the wake of the Second World War, we and 
others who share the same aspirations have been 
trying to create conditions in the world in which 
our principles of the worth of the individual and 
the unity of society could survive and could flour- 
ish. ‘These are not merely pleasant evangelistic 
ideas which we think it would be nice to 
propagate. 

These efforts grow out of the urgent necessities 
we face in the world and out of the basic fiber of 
American life. 

No free society can exist—neither our own, nor 
any other—if there are large areas of instability 
and weakness in the world. And so we have 
sought to help create a fabric of international so- 
ciety which would be made up of nations who may 
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represent great diversity in their traditions but 
who have in common a dedication to freedom, who 
are healthy both economically and politically and 
whose common strength is such that they need not 
live in fear. 


Soviet Blocking of Constructive Efforts 


What has been the role of the Soviet Union in 
this period? You who have reported the succes- 
sive events of this story know only too well the 
long string of broken promises, the consistent 
blocking of our attempts to settle problems, the 
long record of noncooperation and hostility. The 
Soviet rulers have demonstrated that they seek to 
perpetuate chaos. Their fundamental aim has 
been to block the constructive efforts of the non- 
Communist states and to exploit weakness and 
discontent. 

I think perhaps the most revealing indication of 
this intention was the Soviet rejection of the invi- 
tation to participate in the European Recovery 
Program. 

Here, as late as 1947, was an offer by the United 
States to aid in the reconstruction, not only of 
Western Europe, but of all Europe. The Soviet 
refusal, and Soviet-compelled rejection by its 
Eastern European satellites, revealed more clearly 
than any other single gesture the direction of So- 
viet policy. 

The Soviet answer was not only a flat “no” but 
a countertactic: The establishment of the Comin- 
form for the express purposes of defeating the 
Marshall Plan; and the Molotov Plan, designed to 
ew: the economies of Eastern Europe more 
firmly under Soviet control. When we sought to 
pull down barriers to trade and mutual assistance 
among all European nations, the Soviet answer 
was to raise still higher the barriers along the 
Elbe and the Danube. 

But despite these obstructions, and despite even 
the Communist use of force, we have been makin 
progress. This progress has not been even in a 
parts of the world, because the needs and possi- 
bilities have varied greatly from one area to an- 
other. But, taken together, the results have been 
encouraging enough to demonstrate that we are on 
the right track and must persevere. 

In Europe, we have come to a very large and 
exciting conception, which is on the verge of be- 
ing realized. This is unity in Western Europe 
within the framework of the Atlantic community. 


Sketch of World Setting 


I would like to talk about this at greater length 
in a moment. First, I would like to stretch the 
world setting in which this movement has been 
taking place. 

In other parts of the world, our efforts have 
taken an almost infinite variety of forms but have 
been directed to the same purpose—to create a fab- 
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ric of international life in which there can be free- 
dom from domination and opportunity to achieve 
individual and national fulfillment. 

In some areas, this has meant primarily efforts 
to develop the underlying conditions of the life of 
the people, so that there could be an orderly de- 
velopment toward freedom and progress. In 
other areas, this has meant dealing with outright 
aggression by force of arms. 

And over all this, there has been the creation 
and development of the United Nations, in which 
we have taken a leading part. We believed, and 
still believe, that a system founded on harmony 
of the great powers and the rule of law offers the 
best framework within which this diverse develop- 
ment could go forward. 

Despite the fact that, at every step of the way, 
we have met nothing but obstructionism and hos- 
tility from the Soviet Union, we have been moving 
steadily, doggedly, and with a good measure of 
success, toward the fulfillment of our purposes. 

The United Nations’ success in halting and 
throwing back the aggression in Korea is a tre- 
mendous advance for collective security, which 
should not be obscured by the long and difficult 
negotiations to bring the fighting to an end. 

Soviet obstruction has blocked great-power 
harmony but has not been able to stop the power- 
ful advance of a collective-security system based 
upon the growing strength and unity of nations 
who believe in the Charter of the United Nations. 

Despite Soviet efforts to obstruct, Japan is being 
restored to the community of nations. Without 
benefit of any assistance from the Soviet Union, 
many states have achieved their independence in- 
cluding Indonesia, the Philippines, Ceylon, 
Burma, Pakistan, and India. Weand the nations 
associated in the Colombo Plan, again without 
benefit of any cooperation from the Soviet Union, 
are giving practical assistance to the peoples of 
South and Southeast Asia who are energetically 
striving to meet their own needs in their own way. 

And that, indeed, is the touchstone of all our 
technical-cooperation programs and our policies 
throughout the Middle East and in all of Asia and 
A frica—what we seek to do is to help the people of 
these areas to fulfill their aspirations for self-gov- 
ernment and individual freedom and material 
progress in a responsible way, in a peaceful and 
orderly way. 

I think there is a growing understanding among 
the leaders of the people in these areas, despite 
the agonizing conflicts that arise as an inevitable 
part of this process of growth and development, 
that our purpose and our record is one of genuine 
help toward responsible and peaceful solutions. 
They have learned to be suspicious of the Com- 
munist Pied Piper who strides through this 
troubled area with a bag of tricky slogans and a 
pretty propaganda tune which leads only to the 
drowning of their hopes in a new imperialism. 
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Progress Toward World Unity 


With this setting in mind, I come back to what 
has been happening in Europe. Here all that has 
been going on since 1945—the programs of relief, 
of economic recovery, of bold and courageous ac- 
tion to build stable governments free from foreign 
domination, and the growth toward vigorous mili- 
tary establishments capable of deterring attack— 
all these things have brought our friends in 
Europe to the threshold of the larger conception 
of the unity of all Western Europe. 

European unity has been a goal for which men 
have striven for centuries, by diplomacy and by 
force. What is important about this effort we 
see before us now is that it will bring together, 
in free and voluntary association, in practical 
institutions growing out of the urgent necessities 
of the times, much of Western Europe. 

There is a kind of unity, perhaps, east of the 
Iron Curtain—but it is the unity of the cemetery. 
This is an abomination against man’s nature; it is 
contrary to history and it cannot endure. 

What has been going on in Western Europe is 
a totally different thing. It will have strength 
because it meets human needs and desires. It has 
been a process of practical growth, moving halt- 
ingly at times, because it has sought to accommo- 
date real conflicts by negotiation and peaceful 
persuasion. 

The margin between success and failure in this 
operation has sometimes been a narrow one. The 
difficulties are deep and real. Our allies have 
been grappling with critical economic problems. 
They have wrestled with ancient rivalries and 
painful memories of recent conflicts. 

Despite all this, they have come now within 
sight of the goal, and the thing that is at stake 
at this moment is whether they and we will be 
able to go forward to the realization of this con- 
ception. That is the issue. 


Antagonistic Soviet Campaign 


Soft music has been coming out of Moscow, 
about peaceful coexistence, about peaceful trade 
and German unity. This line to Western news- 
men and others would be more persuasive if the 
Soviet propagandists were not at the same time, 
out of the other side of their mouths, engaged in 
one of the most vicious and savage episodes in 
their hate campaign against the West. 

The Communists have trumped up a monstrous 
charge that the U.N. Command has used germ 
warfare in Korea. This charge has been denied 
categorically and repeatedly by the U.N. Com- 
mand in the field and by the Government of the 
United States in Washington. I deny it again 
here. 

Not only this; but General Ridgway has offered 
to the International Red Cross every facility to 
investigate this charge behind our own lines. 
Although the Red Cross asked for similar facili- 
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ties from the Communists, they received instead 
only defamation and abuse. Again, when the 
World Health Organization offered to help com- 
bat any epidemics which might exist, they were 
ignored. 

American newspaper enterprise has exposed the 
falsity of the alleged “proofs” of these charges 
advanced by the Communists, and the Voice of 
America and our other information media have 
been combating this hate campaign energetically 
with the facts of the situation. 

The Soviet so-called “peace campaign” might 
be more persuasive, too, if our memories were so 
short that we forgot the Stockholm “peace appeal” 
of 1950—a peace appeal which was immediately 
followed by the Communist attack on Korea. 

Peaceful trade has been another subject of the 
current campaign. Ostensibly called to examine 
world trade policies, a recent Moscow economic 
conference was used to unfold grandiose proposals 
for expanded trade. 

The offers made by the President of the Soviet 
Chamber of Commerce linked machinery and her- 
ring, ships and lemons, bal] bearings and tex- 
tiles—a cunning mixture of consumer goods with 
items of strategic importance. By appearing to 
offer new markets, the Soviets seek to sow dissen- 
sion and to secure strategic materials to build 
their war-making potential. The facts are, of 
course, that the consumer goods are available to 
them at any time they choose to purchase them and 
through normal channels. 

Other pertinent facts, not advertised in Moscow, 
reveal current Soviet steps to halt trade between 
East Germany and Greece and the well-known, 
long-standing Soviet effort to starve Yugoslavia 
into submission by halting trade between that 
country and its neighbors. 

The security controls, which we and other free 
governments have imposed over trade with the 
Soviet bloc, will continue to be necessary as long 
as the broad course of Soviet policy is directed 
toward the maintenance of a huge military 
machine. 

In this connection, it is pertinent for us to note 
that the United States will increase immeasurably 
the attractiveness of this type of Soviet propa- 
ganda if we permit restrictionism here to shut out 
foreign goods. These restrictive practices will, of 
course, increase rather than lighten the burden on 
the American taxpayer. 


Discussions on Germany Delay Action 


Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has sent two notes 
to the British, the French, and ourselves concern- 
ing Germany. 

In its first note, on March 10,* the Soviet Gov- 
ernment urged that the four occupying powers 
should discuss the German peace treaty. The 


*Tbid., Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 
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treaty they had in mind would permit the crea- 
tion of a German national army and eoerene Ger- 
many from associating in western European de- 
fense. The treaty they propose would also freeze 
the frontiers along the provisional lines discussed 
at Potsdam. 

The three Governments replied to this note on 
March 25,° after consultation with the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic of Germany. This 
reply pointed out that a peace treaty could only be 
discussed with an all-German Government and 
that the existence of an all-German Government 
depended on the holding of free elections in the 
whole of Germany. They called attention to the 
fact that at Potsdam it was decided that frontiers 
should be fixed in the peace treaty. 

The three Governments, again on the basis of 
consultation with the Federal Republic, also made 
it clear that they were engaged in a great forward 
step toward building up the unity of Western 
Europe through a common defense policy and that 
they intended to continue to follow that policy. 

In its second note, the Soviet Union repeated the 
negative positions it had previously taken and 
made no affirmative proposals regarding German 
unity or free elections. Instead, it continued to 
emphasize proposals of what ought to go into a 
German peace treaty, disregarding the necessity 
of having an all-German Government in order to 
have a peace treaty. 

When it came to the question of free elections, 
the only proposal from the Soviet Union was that 
there be more discussion. 

We and our allies have had considerable experi- 
ence with the Soviet Union in discussing things, 
when there is no agreement on principles. We 
have found that discussion, under these circum- 
stances, is a delaying action and a frustrating 
experience. 

We cannot forget that these matters have been 
discussed repeatedly at great length with the 
Soviet Union. This was done in 1947 at the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers meeting in Moscow and 
again in London; in 1949, for weeks at the Coun- 
cil of Foreign Ministers meeting in Paris; and 
again for months at the Palais Rose in 1951. 

The main things that emerged from the Soviet 
discussion of elections and the creation of a gov- 
ernment which would have jurisdiction over the 
whole of Germany are these: 


First, the Soviet Union never has been willing 
to relax in any respect whatever its control over 
Eastern Germany. The Soviet Union would never 
even discuss Soviet ownership over a vast amount 
of East German industry. 

Second, the Soviet Government was bending 
every effort to infiltrate into Western Germany. 

And third, they insisted that every major ex- 
ercise of power ly an all-German Government 
should be subject to a Soviet veto. 


* Ibid., p. 530. 
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These attitudes have never changed. 

An analysis of the first Soviet communication 
shows plainly that the Soviet Government is mak- 
ing no commitment of any sort as to what kind 
of elections they are prepared to permit. There 
is no reason to believe that they wish to have a 
Germany any less under their control, and they 
do not make their position on this point any 
clearer. 

Also, the Soviet Government continues to insist 
that a German Government shall be precluded at 
all times from associating itself with the great 
project of the unification of Western Europe. 

The Soviet Union would like the Germans to 
think that there is a contradiction between unifi- 
cation of Western Europe and unification of Ger- 
many. There is not. Germany can be united and 
free as a full member of the free community of 
Europe. But a united Germany cut off from 
defense with and by the West could not be a free 
Germany. The German people have only to look 
across the curtain at their brothers in East Ger- 
many to see what the Soviet Union means by 
freedom. 

We and our allies and the German people can- 
not forget the 7 years of fruitless negotiations 
with the Soviet Union to try to reach agreement 
on an honest basis for German Union. We cannot 
forget the Soviet walk-out from the Allied Con- 
trol Council in Berlin, or the ruthless Soviet at- 
tempt to starve out the two million people of 
Berlin, or the Soviet termination of the quadri- 
partite administration of the city of Berlin. 

Across the border from Germany are the 
Austrians who were promised their independence 
in 1943. After 258 meetings between our deputies 
and the Soviet deputy, we and the Austrian peo- 
ple are still waiting for the Soviet Union to fulfill 
this promise. 

The Western Powers and the West Germans 
have made many proposals for free elections in 
Germany. The latest effort is being made through 
the United Nations, which set up a commission 
to investigate the possibilities of free elections 
throughout Germany. That commission was 
granted free access to all Western Germany, but 
it still waits in vain for permission to enter East- 
ern Germany. 

In the light of all this we are entitled to ask for 
some tangible evidence that there has been a shift 
in the Soviet position. 

Our keen awareness of the past will not prevent 
us from giving serious attention to these or any 
other Soviet proposals. Together with the Brit- 
ish, the French, and the Germans, we are study- 
ing the latest Soviet note. Of course, I cannot at- 
tempt here to forecast the course of these con- 
siderations. 

We are willing and eager to resolve any or all 
major frictions in the world by peaceful negoti- 
ation, when and if there appears to be any honest 
and reasonable basis for negotiations. We have 
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given an earnest of this in our proposals for dis- 
armament. 

But we and our allies have made it clear that 
we cannot take a step backwards; we cannot jeop- 
ardize the emergence in Europe of the new era 
of cooperation which is replacing the rivalry and 
distrust of the past. And so we continue to give 
our full support to plans designed to secure the 
participation of Germany in a purely defensive 
European Community. For here is the true path 
of peace. 


Open Door Policy Toward Discussion 


If any believe that the Western attitudes lack in 
initiative and are purely responses to Soviet stim- 
ulus, they must find here the refutation. Here 
they must see proof that we have been moving in 
the right direction. Here they must see on the 
Soviet side responses to the initiatives of the free 
nations in building soundly and strongly. 

As we survey the world around us, we still must 
take cognizance of the basic facts in the present 
situation. We are still confronted with massive 
armed forces, backed by a huge military budget 
and powerful reserves. The military resources of 
the satellite nations are still being mobilized. The 
peoples of these countries are being kept in in- 
creasing isolation from the outside world and in 
calculated ignorance of the truth. The Com- 
munist international movement is still fostering 
insurrection and subversion wherever it can. And 
venomous hate continues to pour out of the vast 
Soviet propaganda machine. 

There is only one way to hasten the day when 
we may hope for peaceful actions, not words, from 
the Soviet rules—and that is to push resolutely 
forward on our present course. 

I repeat with undiminished belief what I said 
to you in 1947: This may be a long campaign. 
It will take nerve and steadfastness. We must be 
firm, and we must never close the door to agree- 
ment or discussion. 

Above all, we must hold fast to our faith in 
freedom which shall some day prevail in all the 
world. 


Correction 


In the Butietrn of March 31, 1952, page 508, 
Carroll Binder was incorrectly identified as the 
U.S. representative in the Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information. Mr. Binder serves on the 
Subcommission as a private individual, not as a 
representative of this Government. The Subcom- 
mission is a body of experts appointed by the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council. 

In the same issue, page 515, second column, line 
19 should read, “On March 21 the representatives 
of Chile, the. . . .” 
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Our Far Eastern Policy 


by John M. Allison 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I have found in some 20 years of activity in the 
field of foreign affairs that many of us are apt 
to forget or not to realize the implications of the 
fact that foreign affairs are foreign affairs. As 
Harold Nicolson, brilliant British commentator 
on diplomacy and allied matters, has said, we must 
realize that foreign affairs concern “not our own 
national interests only, but also the interests of 
other countries.” We cannot expect a foreign 
policy to be developed and to be put into action 
in the same manner as, for example, a national 
budget, an education bill, or a bill to build a levee 
along the Mississippi. These matters of domestic 
policy can be prepared by a responsible Cabinet 
member or can originate directly in the Congress, 
can then be passed by the Congress and carried 
out by whatever is the appropriate agency. How- 
ever, in dealing with foreign affairs we often ig- 
nore the fact that other countries with interests 
and prejudices as strong as our own must be con- 
sulted and brought into agreement if any policy is 
to be effective. 

This is particularly true in the Far East where 
we have had recent examples of the fact that a 
policy which has much to commend it from a do- 
mestic American point of view finds opposition in 
other countries when we attempt to implement it. 
The Congress, in providing legislation for the es- 
tablishment of a mutual-security program, very 
properly considered that U.S. funds should not be 
made available to countries which were not gen- 
erally in sympathy with the broad aims of the 
United States and the United Nations, and in the 
Mutual Security Act set forth certain conditions 
which had to be met by countries who wished to 
obtain military, economic, or technical assistance 
from the United States. Under the provisions of 


*Excerpts from an address made at the fourteenth 
annual Public Affairs Conference, Principia College of 
Liberal Arts, Elsah, Ill., on Apr. 17 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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this Act, it has been considered necessary to re- 
quest countries seeking aid to sign agreements in 
which they undertake to observe certain condi- 
tions set forth in the Mutual Security Act. In 
Asia we have found that particularly the younger 
nations, which have just recently achieved their 
independence, have been reluctant to sign such 
agreements as they interpreted any such action as 
indicating they were taking definite sides in the 
cold war, which at present seems to divide the 
world. These new countries, all of them non- 
Communist if not anti-Communist, had hoped to 
be able to follow a neutral course just as our own 
United States tried to do in the early years of its 
independence. It has been necessary for those of 
us who are interested in giving aid and assistance 
to these countries, when they desire it, for the pur- 
pose of achieving stability and security to persuade 
them that they are not violating their own best 
interests in agreeing to the conditions set down in 
the Mutual Security Act. In most cases this has 
been possible but in a few there is still hesitation. 
I believe that when these countries fully under- 
stand the motives behind the U.S. action they will 
agree that our course is proper, but, in the mean- 
time, we do encounter these difficulties. 


The Present Situation in the Far East 


Before we can usefully consider what our policy 
in any part of the world should be, we must spend 
time considering what the present situation is in 
the area with which we are dealing. What is the 
situation in the Far East today? Certainly the 
basic fact which we must always keep in mind is 
that today the nations of the Far East are united 
in at least one thing, if nothing else, and that is 
their desire for national freedom and independ- 
ence. Westill hear criticism of Western imperial- 
ism and colonialism, and there are many who 
would have the United States take a strong stand 
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against its European allies in order to remove 
such vestiges of colonialism as still remain. But 
before we agree wholeheartedly with this stand it 
may be helpful to think for a moment of what 
has happened in the Far East in the few years 
since the end of World War II. Seven nations 
with a population of over 600 million have at- 
tained independence. These nations were for- 
merly members of the colonial systems of Great 
Britain, France, the Netherlands, Japan, and the 
United States. This is by no means a negligible 
achievement. Much remains to be done but in our 
impatience let us not forget that much has already 
been done. 

It is important to realize that these new coun- 
tries often lack a sufficient number of trained lead- 
ers, that they have achieved independence at the 
end of a long and destructive war which has dis- 
rupted their economies and their social systems. 
It would be unrealistic to expect that in the short 
period of 7 years which has elapsed since the end 
of the war in the Pacific that there would arise 
strong and stable countries who could expect to 
carry on their activities in the same manner and 
with the same degree of success as the older coun- 
tries of the Western world with their long experi- 
ence of independent activity. We might perhaps 
look back at our own history and study the con- 
fusion which existed in the United States during 
the first 7 or 8 years after the conclusion of the 
war of independence and while we were still oper- 
ating under the Articles of Confederation. When 
we see the difficulties that we had in developing 
unity of action and a strong central government 
in a country where a great majority of the people 
were from the same stock and with the same tra- 
ditions, we cannot be impatient with the efforts 
made by these new countries of Asia with their 
great varieties of races, cultures, and languages 
often under one national leadership. There are 
mutual suspicions among these new countries just 
as there were mutual suspicions and distrust 
among the 13 colonies which made up the new 
American Nation. We must also remember in 
thinking of the attitudes of these new countries 
toward the United States that they look upon us 
as one of the Western Powers and bracket us with 
the European powers, that their experience with 
the West in the past has not always been happy, 
and that there is a residue of suspicion left which 
will take many years and much understanding to 
overcome. 

In addition to these new states such as Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia, India, Pakistan, and the Phil- 
ippines, we see in Asia today another great nation 
emerging from 6 years of occupation as a defeated 
country and about to resume its place in the family 
of nations. The peace treaty with Japan will go 
into effect next week and this nation of almost 85 
million vigorous, intelligent, and industrially 
trained people will once again be a factor to be 
reckoned with whenever we think of Asia. 
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Aftermath of War and Japan’s Future 


Let us consider briefly some of the effects of the 
war on Japan which have a bearing on the future 
of that country. Before the war, Korea and For- 
mosa together supplied Japan almost 2 million 
metric tons of rice annually so that the Japanese 
empire was almost self-sufficient in food. Today, 
Japan must depend upon foreign sources to meet 
the approximate 20 percent deficit in its own 
food supplies. Japan’s former sources of raw 
materials in Manchuria and North China are now 
behind the Iron Curtain so that it must seek else- 
where those raw materials which are essential to 
its industrial life. Its own factories have had to 
be put back into operation; its financial system 
reorganized ; its merchant fleet which contributed 
so much before the war to the prosperity of Japan 
has had to be rehabilitated almost in its entirety. 
But even more perhaps than these material factors 
which for some time to come will condition Japan’s 
future, there must be considered the effect of the 
war upon the people. The shock of defeat, the re- 
adjustments necessary as the result of the removal 
of many of Japan’s former political and industrial 
leaders from their normal activities have created 
problems which cannot be ignored. As I have just 
mentioned, for a period of more than 6 years the 
Japanese people ce lived under alien military 
occupation. While there can be no question but 
that this occupation was a most enlightened one, 
nevertheless it was an occupation, and in the final 
analysis the Japanese people have not been respon- 
sible for their own destiny. Up until recently 
when occupation controls were relaxed in antici- 
pation of the treaty’s coming into effect, there was 
a natural and inevitable reluctance on the part of 
the Japanese leaders to take the initiative in solv- 
ing the many political, social, and economic post- 
war problems when the final responsibility rested 
elsewhere. This was one of the most pressing rea- 
sons why the U.S. Government made every possi- 
ble effort to bring about an early peace treaty and 
the early end of the occupation. We saw the 
necessity of letting the Japanese leaders stand on 
their own feet and begin to run their own country. 

In addition to the economic, political, and social 
changes brought about as the result of the war, 
anyone who realistically considers the future of 
Japan must take into account the strategic situa- 
tion in which Japan finds itself and the relation- 
ship of the present power situation in Asia to the 
future of Japan. It would be pleasant to ignore 
the question of power relationships and to consider 
only what would be wise and desirable from the 
moral, political, and economic viewpoints. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot ignore the problem created 
by a change in the balance of power in the Far 
East any more than elsewhere in the world. An 
astute scholar has recently said that statesmen who 
profess not to believe in the “balance of power” 
are like scientists who do not believe in the law of 
gravity. So if we are to consider the future of 
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Japan and our policy toward it as it emerges 
from a disastrous war and 6 years of occupation, 
we must consider the effect of the present power 
situation in Asia. This is particularly acute be- 
cause of the completely unarmed position in which 
Japan finds itself off the coast of Asia where Com- 
munist aggression has been most active. In fact, 
there is reason to believe that the outbreak of this 
Communist aggression was at least partially due 
to the unarmed condition of Japan and the belief 
of the aggressors that domination of the Korean 
peninsula would make more easy the ultimate 
domination of Japan with its great industrial base 
and industrially trained population. In develop- 
ing policy toward Japan, these facts cannot be 
ignored nor are they being ignored by the leaders 
of Japan. 


Asian Resistance to Aggression 


In looking at the rest of Asia, we are often dis- 
couraged by the evidences we see of disaster, con- 
tinued fighting in Korea, continued stalling and 
befogging of issues by the Communist negotiators 
at the truce talks, the enslavement of 400 million 
Chinese by a ruthless, Soviet-dominated Commu- 
nist Government, continued pressure by Com- 
munist forces on the young states of Indochina, 
and Communist-directed banditry in Malaya. 
All of these and more are certainly enough to dis- 
courage anyone, but a year ago the situation was 
even worse. One of my colleagues in the Depart- 
ment of State was fond of saying that the situation 
in the Far East at that time reminded him of the 
opening sentence of Swiss Family Robinson. You 
will recall that it goes something like this: “For 
six days the storm raged with unabated fury and 
on the seventh grew much worse.” At that time 
the U.N. Forces had almost been thrown out of 
Korea. The Japanese people were becoming 
more and more restive under military occupation 
which, due to Soviet intransigence, there seemed no 
prospect of yee, ad to a close. The Philippines 
were almost bankrupt; Huk bandits were terror- 
izing the countryside. There were indications of 
an early attack by Communist China on either 
Formosa or Indochina or both. There was not 
even the beginning of any sort of collective-secu- 
rity system in the whole Pacific area. 

Anyone who claims that the situation today 
leaves no cause for worry would be deliberately 
ignoring reality, but nevertheless, compared with 
a year ago, I believe we can point to real progress. 
Let us consider for a moment the situation today 
in Korea. Some short-sighted persons have called 
our action in Korea “useless” and there is con- 
siderable understandable impatience at the long 
drawn-out struggle going on in that peninsula. 
But before we make up our minds that the sacri- 
fices made in Korea by many brave men have 
been useless, let us consider what they have ac- 
complished. We must remember that it was not 
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the Republic of Korea, it was not the United 
States, nor was it the United Nations which 
started the fighting; but it was the Republic of 
Korea, the United States, and the United Nations 
which stood up to aggression and beat it back. 
Today the aggressors have been thrown back be- 
yond the point from which they started. The 
Communists have utterly failed in achieving their 
objectives in Korea. They have lost well over a 
million trained soldiers and enormous quantities 
of matériel. North Korea has been devastated and 
for years to come will be an economic liability 
with nothing to compensate for this destruction. 
One of the most important results of the Commu- 
nist aggression in Korea has been the action of the 
United Nations. For the first time in modern his- 
tory, an international organization has shown that 
not only can it be effective in times of peace but that 
it can and will resist aggression. The League of 
Nations was never able to accomplish this. A real 
forward step has been made in development of a 
world organization determined that aggression 
shall not prosper. 

As I said a few moments ago, a year ago it 
looked as if the Chinese Communist forces might 
soon attack Formosa or Indochina. There is no 
doubt that the action taken by the United Na- 
tions in Korea had a real deterrent effect on the 
plans of the Communist aggressors so that those 
areas have had an additional year in which to con- 
tinue building up their economic, political, and 
military strength. The threat, of course, has not 
disappeared. There are said to be some 200,000 
Chinese Communist troops massed on the Indo- 
chinese border. The Chinese Communist press 
and radio continue to cry for the conquest of For- 
mosa. The free world cannot afford to relax but 
it can have confidence, born of experience in Korea, 
that the nations of the free world will continue 
to resist aggression. 

The Philippines over the past year have made 
remarkable progress. The Communist-led Huks 
have been reduced to small scattered bands still 
able to commit acts of terrorism but now unable to 
mount the large-scale attacks of the past on pro- 
vincial towns. The Government’s deficit dropped 
to less than one million pesos from 154 million 
pesos the year before. Production of export crops 
has boomed. But even more important, in my 
opinion, has been the effect on the people of the 
Philippines of the elections of last November, 
which, due to the courageous leadership of Philip- 
pine President Quirino and his Secretary of De- 
fense Magsaysay, were the most honest and free 
of any ever held in that land. The result of the 
election was a great step forward in the establish- 
ment of democratic processes in the Far East and 
was so recognized by President Quirino even 
though his own party suffered defeat. 

Fighting continues in Indochina and we hear 
much about it, but we do not pay enough attention 
to the progress which has been made in other areas 
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in the three Associated States of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Due in part to American aid, 
there has been a gradual increase in economic re- 
covery. Exports of rubber and rice, while still 
far below the prewar level, were the highest last 
year they have been since V-J Day. ‘There has 
been real progress in building up the national 
army of Vietnam, which has been mainly equipped 
through American aid. Approximately 1,000 new 
Vietnamese officers were graduated from training 
schools last year plus significant numbers of 
technicians and noncommissioned officers. The 
progress these three Indochinese States have made 
along the road to independence was most vividly 
illustrated by their participation in the Japanese 
Peace Conference on a basis of equality with all 
the other participants, and their signature of the 
treaty as independent nations. The new nations 
of Indonesia and Burma have been completing 
the organization of their own institutions in such 
a way as to carry out their new responsibilities. 
Constant progress is being made and both of these 
countries hens shown a determination to develop 
institutions and to suppress communism. They 
are jealous of their independence and wish to pre- 
serve it in their own way, and they are sometimes 
reluctant to accept assistance as, rightly or 
wrongly, they fear that such assistance might com- 
promise in some manner their newly won inde- 
pendence or prevent them from maintaining their 
position of neutrality in what they tend to view 
as a power struggle now dividing the world. 


An Area Security System Developed 


In looking at the present situation in the Far 
East, we see that whereas a year ago there was 
not even an embryonic security system embracing 
the whole area, today we have a series of mutual 
security and defense pacts soon to be brought into 
effect with Japan, the Philippines, Australia, and 
New Zealand which, as the President has said, are 
“initial steps” in the development of an over-all 
security system for the Pacific area. These pacts 
have two purposes. The peoples of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Philippines have been much 
closer to Japanese aggression than we have been 
and there was a natural reluctance in those coun- 
tries to think in terms of a peace treaty with Japan 
that would not make impossible by its own terms 
the resurgence of Japan’s aggression and the pos- 
sibility of Japanese rearmament. The United 
States, on the other hand, believed that the only 
kind of a treaty which would have any hope of last- 
ing was one which was not punitive, which was 
based on trust and a spirit of reconciliation, and 
that it was not possible to seek certainty about 
Japan’s future actions by imposing restrictions in 
a treaty which would deny freedom to Japan. 
While such restrictions might initially give an 
illusion of certainty, it was the belief of the United 
States that such an illusion would be quickly shat- 
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tered. The Governments of Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines were able to give 
their people the assurances they needed about 
their } sre security as a result of the conclusion 
of these mutual security and defense pacts, and 
they were then able to join with the United States 
in offering to Japan a treaty of reconciliation and 
trust. But these mutual defense and security 
treaties do not look only, or even primarily, to the 
past. They are the basis for hope in the future 
and set forth in the language of our Monroe 
Doctrine our sense of common destiny with these 
peoples of the Pacific. As John Foster Dulles 
stated in his testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee concerning these treaties :? 


It is highly appropriate that not only our friends, but 
our potential enemies, should learn that our concern 
with Europe, evidenced by the North Atlantic Treaty, and 
our concern with Japan, in no sense imply any lack of 
concern for our Pacific allies of World War II or lack of 
desire to preserve and deepen our solidarity with them 
for security. The security treaties with these three 
countries are a logical part of the effort not merely to 
liquidate the old war, but to strengthen the fabric of 
peace in the Pacific as against the hazard of new war. 


_Having looked for a time at what the present 
situation is in the Far East, let us consider what is 
the U.S. policy for the area as a whole and toward 
specific parts. In some measure the description 
of the present situation has given a clue to various 
aspects of our policy. It is of course true that 
our policy toward the Far East, as is our policy 
toward other areas of the world, is designed to 
strengthen the fabric of peace generally and specif- 
ically the security of our own country. But such 
broad general statements are not of great utility 
in considering what we should do. In thinking of 
our Far Eastern policy, I often go back to a book 
published 30 years ago, “Americans in Eastern 
Asia,” by Tyler Dennett, and as I read the con- 
cluding paragraph of that work I believe it gives, 
if properly interpreted in today’s terms, a brief 
and forthright description of what American 
policy has been and is with respect to the Far 
East. This is that statement: 

In conclusion, we repeat that the tap-root of American 
policy in Asia is most-favored-nation treatment. An atti- 
tude of self-righteousness is neither becoming nor justi- 
fied. American policy is not philanthropic; it is not, in 
its motive and history, benevolent; but it is beneficent, 
for the United States is so situated that American inter- 
ests in Asia are best promoted by the growth of strong, 
prosperous and enlightened Asiatic states. Indeed it is 
difficult for an American to believe that the repression or 
weakening of any part of Asia is a benefit to any power. 
The United States is committed to its policy by geographi- 
eal, economic and political facts, and in the same measure 
is also bound to a policy of cooperation with all powers 
which sincerely profess a similar purpose. 

Obviously, if the taproot of American policy is 
most-favored-nation treatment with its implica- 
tion of equality of treatment and opportunity, we 
cannot look with equanimity at the Iron Curtain 
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which is being erected to keep the 400 million Chi- 
nese on the mainland of Asia from contact and 
peaceful cooperation with the rest of Asia and 
with the rest of the world. If it is in American 
interest to promote the growth of “strong, pros- 
perous, and enlightened Asiatic states,” America 
must continue a policy of assistance and encour- 
agement to the newly independent states of Asia, 
and we must be willing to cooperate, as we are 
doing through the United Nations and through 
our mutual security and defense treaties with other 
powers which sincerely profess a similar purpose. 


Japanese Treaty of Equality Breaks Precedent 


We have made clear through our initiative in 
bringing about a peace treaty with Japan our 
policy toward that nation. We have insisted that 
this treaty should be a liberal one—one which 
would contain promise for the future and not the 
seeds of future wars. We negotiated this treaty 
with Japan on a basis of equality—there was mu- 
tual give and take. When the Japanese delegation 
same to San Francisco to sign the treaty they were 
not kept in confinement away from the other dele- 
gations as had been the fate of the German pleni- 
potentiaries at Versailles after World War I. The 
Japanese were received in the same manner as all 
the others. This treaty broke new ground in inter- 
national relations. Sir Zarfrullah Khan, the dis- 
tinguished Foreign Minister of Pakistan, said of 
the treaty: 


It opens to Japan the door passing through which it 
may take up among its fellow sovereign nations a position 
of dignity, honor and equality... It is evidence of a 
new departure in the relations of the East and the West 
as they have subsisted during the last few centuries. 


But American policy goes further than just 
advocating that Japan be given a good start and 
a position of equality among the nations as the 
peace treaty goes into effect. We realize that 
Japan must be given security in which to make 
use of her newly won freedom. It is in this field 
of security that Japan’s problems will, in many 
respects, be most difficult, For the time being 
Japan’s defense from external aggression will be 
dependent upon the maintenance in Japan of 
American forces in accordance with the security 
pact signed by Japan and the United States on 
September 8, 1951.2 At some point Japan must 
decide in what manner she wishes to contribute to 
her own self-defense. That is a problem which 
has both political and economic aspects. 

There is a genuine concern on the part of many 
Japanese as to the means by which they can dis- 
charge their responsibility for their own defense 
while avoiding the creation of a military machine 
such as that which formerly took over and ran 
Japan. ‘There is also the question in Japan as to 
how the great costs of a modern defense establish- 


*For text of the pact, see ibid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 464. 
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ment can be financed without so weakening the 
economic fabric of the country that it would be 
a ready prey to that very Communist infiltration 
which it is designed to combat. These are real 


problems. As President Truman has pointed out, 
a beginning has been made in the development in 
the Pacific area of security on a collective basis 
which will enable each nation to have security 
without developing itself those forces which can 
be an offensive threat. ‘The Japanese Government 
has elected to take part, and it cannot be too often 
emphasized that this choice of Japan’s was a free 
choice. As early as February 1951 when Mr. 
Dulles was in Japan he discussed this general 
topic with the Japanese and he said publicly that 
if Japan wished it could share collective pro- 
tection against direct aggression. He went on to 
say: 

That, however, is not a choice which the United States 
is going to impose upon Japan. It is an invitation. The 
United States is not interested in slavish conduct. ... 


We are concerned only with the brave and the free. The 
choice must be Japan’s own choice. 


This decision of the Japanese Government to 
enter into a security pact with the United States 
was undoubtedly a difficult one. However, just 
as the United States has shown trust in the Japa- 
nese people and Government by advocating and 
signing a treaty of reconciliation without arduous 
post-treaty controls, so must the Japanese people 
trust the U.S. Government and people that the 
will so implement this security treaty that it will 
contribute to the true long-term good of both 
countries and the peace of the whole Pacific area. 
The United States will not falter in its determi- 
nation to insure the security of Japan. 


U.S. Aims in Korea 


In Korea our aim is as it always has been—the 
achievement of an independent, united, and free 
Korea. In cooperation with our friends in the 
United Nations we are committed to repel the 
aggression from North Korea and to restore peace 
and security in the area. We have repelled the 
aggression—the aggressors have been thrown back 
beyond the point from which they started. Our 
military leaders are now engaged in armistice 
talks which we devoutly hope will soon bring an 
end to the fighting. If we succeed in getting an 
armistice we shall then proceed to the political 
stage where we will discuss how to bring about 
the independent, united, and free Korea which 
is our objective. If the armistice talks fail, we 
will be confronted with a most serious situation. 
It would not be profitable to speculate at this time 
as to what we should do in that unhappy event. 
We shall continue to do our part to make the talks 
a success—if they fail it will be because the Com- 
munists do not want them to succeed. 

But let me utter a word of caution. Should 
an armistice be obtained it would not mean our 
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troubles are over. There are the political talks 
which I have mentioned. There are other prob- 
lems in the Far East which can still plague us. 
I have spoken of the continuing threat to Indo- 
china and Formosa. The United States and the 
other nations of the free world cannot relax—I am 
afraid we must learn to live for some time to come 
with crisis. We shall need all the resolution, firm- 
ness, and patience we can summon if the tremen- 
dous sacrifices we have already made are not to be 
in vain. 


Conflicts of Opinion Regarding China 


What shall we do about China? This is a ques- 
tion about which there are many conflicts of opin- 
ion, and which evokes much passion. But some 
things are clear and agreed. Communist China 
is an aggressor, declared so by the United 
Nations—the people of mainland China are suf- 
fering under purge after purge in which thou- 
sands are killed and more imprisoned. Foreign 
businessmen and missionaries are not allowed to 
carry on their normal activities, even those whose 
countries have recognized the Communist regime. 
At the same time, Communist Chinese at the 
Soviet-sponsored economic conference in Moscow 
make high-sounding offers of trade deals with the 
West. There are in Red China, American and 
British businessmen through whom it would be 
normal for these trade offers to be made. But no, 
these men are in jail, or being threatened with 
prison or worse if they don’t agree to Communist 
demands. Under such circumstances why should 
we take seriously the Communist offer of friendly 
trade with the West? Americans have a tra- 
ditional friendship for the people of China. To- 
day, however, it is only possible to show that 
friendship through the Chinese Government on 
Formosa. Much has been said about the faults 
of that Government. I do not intend to enter that 
controversy. I intend to look to the future—not 
the past—we must work with what we have, not 
what we might like to have. 

It seems to me abundantly clear that the United 
States is committed by the terms of President 
Truman’s statement of June 27, 1950,* to prevent 
Formosa from falling into Communist hands. 
That this continues to be our policy is evidenced 
by the fact that the Administration has asked the 
Congress to include in the Mutual Security Act 
provision for funds for economic and military 
support for Formosa which will help the Govern- 
ment and people there to increase their ability to 
defend themselves. In the opinion of the U.S. 
Government the National Government still repre- 
sents China. This opinion is shared by the ma- 
jority of the members of the United Nations. 

here have been 96 votes on this question in more 


— 


* Ibid., July 3, 1950, p. 5. 
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than 45 international organizations and the 
National Government continues to occupy the 
Chinese seat in all of them. It is our policy that 
this shall continue to be the case. The Chinese 
Government and people on Formosa are making a 
real effort to create conditions there which will 
show the world that they are deserving of its 
— We shall continue helping them in this 
task. 


U.S. Goal—Toward a True Freedom 


In the rest of Asia we are helping the countries 
of Southeast Asia—Indonesia, Indochina, Burma, 
the Philippines, and Thailand—with military or 
economic assistance programs or both. We are 
giving considerable help to the Associated States 
of Indochina and to France to enable them to con- 
tinue their struggle against the Communist-led 
rebels of the Vietminh. We shall continue to 
give such aid. In their association with France 
the people of Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia have 
been granted constantly increasing attributes of 
independence. We all know what would happen 
if the Communists should triumph. There would 
be loud shouting about having thrown the for- 
eigner out and restoring independence to a 
colonial people. But where is the true independ- 
ence of North Korea, Communist China, Outer 
Mongolia, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, or those 
States which were among the first to fall behind 
the Iron Curtain—Estonia, Lithuania, and Lat- 
via? I think we are doing the right thing in 
helping our friends in Indochina toward a true 
freedom, not an illusory one. 

The United States need not be hesitant in ac- 
tively working to advance the ideal of freedom 
which was the foundation of our own revolution. 
As recently pointed out by an astute British 
writer, Barbara Ward, in the New York Jimes, 
Thomas Jefferson once prophesied that this ideal 
would be capable of permanent extension—“to 
some parts sooner, to others later but finally to 
all.” Let us not fear to live up to our tradition. 


Communiqués Regarding Korea 
To the Security Council 


The Headquarters of the United Nations Com- 
mand has transmitted communiqués regarding 
Korea to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations under the following United Nations 
document numbers: S$/2564, March 21; S/2565, 
March 24; S/2566, March 25; S/2568, March 26; 
S/2569, March 27; S/2570, March 28; S/2572, 
March 31; S/2573, April 2; S/2586, April 2; 
S/2587, April 3; S/2588, April 7; S/2589, April 7; 
S/2591, April 8. 
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Ratification of Japanese Peace Treaty 
And Pacific Security Treaties 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House April 15] 


As President of the United States, it gives me 
great satisfaction to sign, and thus ratify, on this 
day the Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Security 
Treaty with Australia and New Zealand, the Se- 
curity Treaty with Japan, and the Mutual De- 
fense Treaty with the Republic of the Philippines. 
The signing of these documents completes another 
in the series of steps being taken by free nations 
to bring peace and security to the Pacific. 

When the United States and at least two more 
of the countries mentioned in article 23 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan have deposited 
their ratifications, the historic ceremonies of 
restoring Japan to a position of independence, 
honor, and equality in the world community which 
began at San Francisco last September will have 
been brought to a conclusion. The related se- 
curity and mutual defense treaties will become 
effective when their ratifications are either de- 
posited or exchanged in accordance with their 
respective terms. 

In signing these documents, I know that I ex- 
press the essential unity and will of the American 
people for the earliest possible achievement of 
lasting peace and freedom with security. The 
Treaty of Peace with Japan and the related secu- 
rity and mutual defense treaties, when they go into 
effect, will bring that goal nearer to realization. 


* Article 23 of the Treaty of Peace with Japan provides 
that the treaty shall come into force when Japan, the 
United States, and any five of the following countries 
have deposited their instruments of ratification with 
the U.S. Government: Australia, Canada, Ceylon, France, 
Indonesia, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 

Up to today ratifications have been deposited by the 
following countries named in article 23: Japan, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand. Thus, in order 
to bring the treaty into force it will be necessary for the 
United States and two other countries named in article 
23 to deposit their instruments of ratification. 

Subject to the expected prior deposit of at least two 
additional instruments of ratification, the United States 
plans to deposit its own instrument of ratification on 
Apr. 28, 1952. These three additional deposits will bring 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan into effect on that date 
for those countries which have deposited their ratifica- 
tions by that time. 

This advance announcement of the planned effective 
date of the Treaty of Peace is being made in order to 
permit an orderly completion of the transition of Japan 
from the present occupation status to that of full sover- 
eignty. In addition, it will enable those nations which 
are reestablishing relations with the Japanese Govern- 
ment to change from their present accreditation to 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers to that 
of normal peacetime relations with the Japanese 
Government. 

The related security and mutual defense treaties will 
become effective when their ratifications are either de- 
posited or exchanged in accordance with their respective 
specific terms. 
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Point Four Agreements Concluded 
With Iran 


[Released to the press April 15] 


The Department of State announced on April 15 
that project agreements for technical cooperation 
in the fields of agriculture, public health, and edu- 
cation have been concluded with the Government 
of Iran. The project agreements were signed on 
April 1, 1952, in Tehran by William E. Warne, 
U.S. Director of Technical Cooperation, for the 
United States, and Khalil K. Taleghani, Minister 
of Agriculture, Mohammad Ali Maleki, Minister 
of Health, and Mahmoud Hessabi, Minister of 
Education, representing Iran. 

The three project agreements, calling for an 
expenditure of approximately $11,000,000 by the 
United States, describe the detailed operations of 
the expanded Point Four Program provided for in 
the exchange of notes at Tehran on January 19, 
1952. At that time the United States agreed to 
contribute up to $23,450,000 for the 1952 fiscal 
year toward the program of technical cooperation.’ 

The agricultural program includes such proj- 
ects as the development of an agricultural exten- 
sion service, improved livestock practices, irriga- 
tion development, soil and water conservation, and 
plant development. 

The public-health program provides for the 
establishment of sanitary engineering, nursing, 
and public-health education divisions in the Min- 
istry of Health to combat communicable diseases, 
improve sanitary conditions, and provide maternal 
and child-health care, and other services necessary 
for the development of a rural public-health 
service. 

The objectives of the education program are to 

rovide for improved rural facilities by establish- 
ing demonstration schools, better training for a 
greater number of rural teachers, and the extend- 
ing of the program to remote areas. 

As an emergency measure to meet the local cur- 
rency costs of the Point Four Program, which the 
Iranian Government is unable to pay at the pres- 
ent time, agreements have also been entered into 
which will make rials available for the technical- 
cooperation projects in the amount of $6,000,000. 

The first of these is the student emergency as- 
sistance program to provide dollars in the United 
States for subsistence and tuition of stranded 
Tranians whose sources of funds have been cut off 
by the Iranian Government currency restrictions.’ 
Under this program, rials must be deposited by 
the students’ sponsors in Iran before the students 
may receive dollars in the United States. The 
rials go into a special account to be used by the 
Point Four director in Iran to meet local currency 
requirements. The United States has agreed to 


use up to $1,000,000 in this program. 


*BuLLETIN Of Feb. 11, 1952, p. 217. 
? Ibid., Apr. 28, 1952, p. 659. 
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The other is a program whereby the United 
States will supply approximately 34,000 metric 
tons of sugar valued at $5,000,000. The agree- 
ment to cover the terms of the sugar purchase was 
concluded on March 31, 1952, in Tehran. 

Under the terms of the consumer goods (sugar) 
agreement the Government of Iran will sell the 
sugar through regular commercial channels and 
will deposit the equivalent of the $5,000,000 in 
rials in a special account for the Point Four direc- 
tor to use in meeting local expenses of the pro- 
gram. 
~ The sugar will be shipped to Persian Gulf ports 
of Iran in three separate shipments in May, bg 
and July. 


Emergency Assistance 
For Iranian Students 


[Released to the press April 7] 


A program to provide emergency assistance for 
approximately 1,000 Iranian students stranded in 
the United States by reason of their sources of 
funds having been cut off by the new currency 
restrictions adopted by the Government of Iran 
because of the shortage of dollars, was announced 
by the Department of State on April 7. 

The purpose of the emergency program is to 
provide dollars in the United States only for 
maintenance and tuition in amounts equivalent to 
Iranian currency made available by the students’ 
sponsors or parents in Iran, The rials (Iranian 
currency) deposited by the sponsors will go into 
a special account to be used by the Point Four 
director in Iran to meet local currency require- 
ments of the technical-cooperation and economic- 
development program. 

The Near East Foundation, 54 East 64th Street, 
New York City, will administer this Iranian 
Student Emergency Assistance Program under an 
agreement with the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the Department of State. 

The Point Four Program in Iran is one of rural 
development—improvement in agriculture, health, 
and education at the village level. There is an 
inadequate number of Iranian specialists in most 
fields and much of the success of the Point Four 
Program will depend on increasing the number of 
urgently needed technicians. 


The emergency student assistance program 
covers Iranians enrolled as regular or special 
students in recognized colleges and universities 
and also visiting professors and research workers 
attached to educational and scientific institutions, 
The majority of the Iranian students in the United 
States is studying technical subjects such as ag- 
riculture, engineering, and medicine. 

The emergency program is to cover students’ 
living costs and other necessary expenses through 


April 28, 1952 


the end of the 1951-52 academic year, or through 
August 21, 1952. The amount a student can re- 
ceive for living expenses is determined by the 
university and in no case may exceed $160 a month. 

The Iranian students are attending more than 
200 different schools but more than half of them 
are enrolled in New York University, Columbia 
University, Syracuse University, University of 
California, (at Berkeley and at Los Angeles), 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
City College, Indiana University, University of 
Nebraska, Utah State Agricultural College, and 
the University of Maryland. 


Recent Publications 
[Released by the Department of State] 


Technical Cooperation, Assistance for Eritrea. Treaties 
and Other International Acts Series 2269. Pub. 4315. 
4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at London June 15, 1951; entered 
into force June 15, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With the Federal Republic of 
Germany Under Public Law 472, 80th Congress, as 
amended. Treaties and Other International Acts Series 
2278. Pub. 4833. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany—Signed at Frankfort Feb. 27, 
1951, and at Bonn Mar. 28, 1951; entered into force 
Mar. 28, 1951. 


Economic Cooperation With Portugal Under Public Law 
472, 80th Congress, as amended. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2279. Pub. 4334. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal— 
Signed at Lisbon May 17, 1951; entered into force 
May 17, 1951. 


Technical Cooperation, Training of Venezuelan Nationals. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2280. Pub. 
4336. Spp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Vene- 
zuela—Signed at Caracas May 23 and June 7, 1951; 
entered into force June 7, 1951. 


Violations of Peace Treaty Guaranties of Human Rights. 
European and British Commonwealth Series 31. Pub. 
4376a. 180 pp. $2. 


Vol. I, Rumania—expression—press and publication. 
Supplement. 


Double Taxation, Taxes on Income. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2316. Pub. 4407. 35 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States and Switzer- 
land—Signed at Washington May 24, 1951; entered 
into force Sept. 27, 1951. 


United States Educational Commission in Japan. Trea- 
ties and Other International Acts Series 2335. Pub. 4438. 
19 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States and Japan— 


Signed at Tokyo Aug. 28, 1951; entered into force 
Aug. 28, 1951. 
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U.S.-Italian Negotiations on Import Restrictions 


[Released to the press April 16] 
STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


The Department yesterday delivered a reply to 
the Italian note of January 15 which urged this 
Government to revoke its restrictions on tradi- 
tional Italian products, such as cheese, almonds, 
and hats, and to prevent any further restrictions 
on imports of Italian goods that would increase 
the dollar deficit and aggravate the economic and 
social difficulties of Italy. Copies of the Italian 
note and of our reply are available. 

The Italian note raised important issues re- 
garding recent trends in United States trade 
policy. United States trade policy is an — 
tant part of our over-all foreign policy which 
seeks to erect a firm foundation for the defense of 
the free world against aggression. The major 
problem in United States foreign trade today is 
the wide margin by which our exports exceed our 
imports, the so-called “dollar gap,” which results 
in foreign countries not being able to pay for the 
American goods they need. 

The dollar gap is as much our problem as that 
of the rest of the world. A big creditor nation 
that refuses to import can never expect to be paid 
for its exports. If we do not want to lose our 
export markets—and certainly no taxpayer wishes 
to continue to bear the burden of foreign aid in- 
definitely to enable other nations to buy our 
goods—we must import. 

Furthermore, if the joint defense effort is to be 
strong enough to stem Soviet aggression, inde- 
pendent nations must act together, each utilizing 
its resources, plants, and manpower in the most 
economic manner. This will not occur by itself. 
It requires cooperative action and bold leadership. 
When inconsistencies show up in United States 
policy, reflecting the pressures for restrictions on 
trade, United States leadership is weakened. In 
the long run, American interests will suffer. We 
cannot throw up barriers here while at the same 
time we urge the destruction of such barriers 
abroad in the interests of close partnership in the 
free world. I am sure that the American people 
recognize that the United States must cooperate in 
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order to receive the cooperation of other nations 
joined with us in the defense of the free world. 


U.S. MEMORANDUM OF APRIL 15 


The Department of State has considered the Italian 
Embassy’s memorandum of January 15, 1952 concerning 
the economic, social, and psychological repercussions on 
Italy of United States import restrictions. In accordance 
with the Embassy’s request, copies of the memorandum 
have been furnished to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Tariff Commission, and other United States Government 
agencies most concerned with problems of this nature. 

The Department wishes to assure the Italian Embassy 
of the continuing interest of this Government in expand- 
ing the opportunities for world trade and in permitting 
other countries to earn the dollars with which to pay for 
their essential imports, thus cutting down the need for 
extraordinary United States assistance. The Department 
believes not only that a high level of imports can be ab- 
sorbed by the United States economy but that imports 
benefit the United States as well as the other nations 
joined in the defense of the free world. Existing legis- 
lation provides ample safeguards to protect domestic 
producers in the minority of cases where a high level of 
imports might cause serious injury to domestic industry. 
To the American consumer a high level of imports means 
a wide variety of goods from which to choose and gen- 
erally lower prices. To many important domestic pro- 
ducers, imports mean an increase in the dollars available 
to foreign nations which makes it possible for them to 
buy American goods, including products from all sections 
of the country and from a wide range of industries. Fur- 
thermore, the threat to the security of the free world 
makes it even more urgent that high levels of world trade 
be encouraged so that the nations of the free world can 
cooperate in making the best possible use of their re- 
sources, their plants, and their labor force. By each con- 
tributing what it can produce most efficiently, the defense 
and economic stability of the democratic nations will be 
strengthened. 

The Department would like to make the following com- 
ments on some of the specific cases which were mentioned 
in the memorandum and which are the subject of concern 
to the Italian Government. With respect to the Em- 
bassy’s apprehension that restrictions on imports of olive 
oil may be imposed, the Department has already replied 
separately to the Embassy’s note on this subject. No re- 
strictions on imports of olive oil are contemplated at this 
time. 


Section 104 of the Defense Production Act of 1951 


The Administration is continuing its opposition to the 
extension beyond June 30, 1952 of Section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1951. It believes that the import 
restrictions on cheese and other dairy products imposed 
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under Section 104 are inconsistent with the long-run in- 
terests of the American people including the American 
farmer. The Department’s reasons for believing that 
Section 104 should not be extended are reviewed in full 
in the Secretary’s letter of March 10, 1952 to Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank, a copy of which is enclosed.’ The 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee recently voted 
to replace Section 104 with language corresponding to 
that of Public Law 890, legislation which existed prior 
to Section 104. If the Congress should finally pass legis- 
lation in this form, import restrictions on fats and oils, 
rice and rice products, peanuts, cheese and other dairy 
products would be authorized only upon the President’s 
determination that they were essential to (a) the acqui- 
sition or distribution of products in short supply, or (b) 
the orderly liquidation of temporary surpluses of stocks 
owned or controlled by the Government. Such legislation 
would enable this Government to act consistently with 
its existing international commitments. 


“Escape Clause” Actions 


The Department appreciates the concern which the Ital- 
ian Embassy has expressed in its memorandum regarding 
the so-called “escape clause” actions, that is, the modifi- 
cation of trade agreement concessions where serious 
injury is caused or threatened to the domestic industry 
producing like or directly competitive products. This 
Government believes that these modifications of conces- 
sions should be retained only for such time and to such 
extent as is necessary to prevent or remedy the injury. 

Accordingly, a system providing for periodic review of 
“escape clause” actions is in the process of being estab- 
lished Your attention is directed to the President’s 
letter of January 5, 1952 to the Chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, a copy of which was furnished the Embassy. 

In this letter the President stated that he has requested 
the preparation of an Executive Order which would call 
for periodic investigation and report by the Tariff Com- 
mission on each escape clause action indicating whether 
or not the modified concession should be continued in its 
existing form. The Department believes that this pro- 
cedure should help ensure that “escape clause” actions 
will remain in effect only so long as required to prevent 
serious injury to the domestic industry concerned. 


Almonds 


The Italian Embassy also expressed its concern over 
the fee on imports of shelled almonds over a certain quan- 
tity which the United States recently imposed. This re- 
striction is applicable only to the current marketing sea- 
son ending September 30, 1952, and further investigation 
would be required prior to any decision to extend this 
quota to the next season. 


“Buy America” Policy 


The Department appreciates the concern of the Italian 
Government regarding the application of the “Buy Amer- 
ica” policy to Government procurement. It believes that 
permitting concerns in friendly foreign countries to com- 
pete effectively with domestic concerns in bidding for 
government defense contracts will result in more eco- 
nomical government procurement with substantial sav- 
ings to the United States taxpayer. It will also give 
foreign countries the opportunity to raise their levels of 
production and earn needed foreign exchange. The De- 
partment recognizes that restrictive features of the “Buy 
America” policy, which was incorporated in United States 
statutes as early as 1933, were developed under circum- 
stances far different from those which exist today, and 
warrant careful re-examination in the light of present 
circumstances. 


For text of this letter, see BULLETIN of Mar. 31, 1952, 
p. 517. 

? For text of a report on trade agreement escape clauses, 
transmitted by the President to the Congress on Jan. 10, 
see ibid., Jan. 28, 1952, p. 143. 


April 28, 1952 
999077—52—3 


The Department once again wishes to assure the Italian 
Embassy of its sympathetic interest in the Embassy’s con- 
cern in promoting a high level of Italian exports to the 
United States, thereby enhancing Italy’s ability to pur- 
chase goods from the United States, strengthen its econ- 
omy, and contribute to the achievement of a prosperous 
and peaceful world, an objective to which both our gov- 
ernments subscribe. 


Enclosure : 
Copy of letter to Senator Burnet R. Maybank 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


ITALIAN NOTE VERBALE OF JANUARY 15 


The Italian Embassy presents its compliments to the 
Department of State and has the honor to transmit the 
attached memorandum regarding the grave consequences 
for the Italian economy and Italian-American trade, of 
any restrictions adopted on imports of Italian goods in the 
United States. 

The Italian Embassy will be grateful if the Department 
of State will call the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture, the Tariff Commission and the other in- 
terested United States authorities, to the serious eco- 
nomic, social and psychological repercussions that recent 
United States restrictions have had in Italy and other 
friendly countries of Europe, which are trying to increase 
their dollar earnings through exports. 

For the reasons pointed out in the attached memoran- 
dum and in the previous notes submitted by this Embassy 
to the Department of State, the Italian Government is ap- 
pealing to the Government of the United States to revoke 
the recent restrictions on imports of cheeses, almonds, 
hats, ete. and to prevent any further restrictions on im- 
ports of Italian goods that would increase the already 
enormous dollar deficit and aggravate the economic and 
social difficulties of Italy. 

The Italian Embassy expresses its thanks to the De- 
partment of State for its kind attention to these problems 
and for the action it will deem opportune to take in re- 
sponse to the requests of the Embassy. 


AMBASCIATORE TARCHIANI 


MEMORANDUM: Economic, Social, and Psychological 
Repercussions in Italy of U. S. Import Restrictions and 
other Protectionist Practices 


1. The question of United States trade restrictions and 
other measures which unfavorably affect Italian imports 
into this country has been the subject in recent years of 
frequent communication from this Embassy to the De- 
partment of State, the Treasury Department, and other 
appropriate United States authorities. In this connection 
special reference is made to a number of documents, listed 
under Encl. A.® 

2. The international emergency precipitated by the in- 
vasion of Korea, and the subsequent mutual defense ef- 
forts of the United States and its partners and allies, have 
created a new framework which is likely to continue over 
a number of years. It is characterized by a number of 
adverse features, such as shortages of essential materials 
and manpower, inflationary pressures, sudden shifts in 
the volume and terms of international trade, and so forth. 

There is, however, a fair prospect that some of these 
difficulties can be considerably alleviated, and ultimately 
turned to the advantage of the cause of world-wide sta- 
bility, as a result of closer economic coordination among 
peace-loving nations, and among Nato allies in particular. 

Such coordination, as President Truman stressed on 
many memorable occasions, calls for a fuller utilization of 
the joint productive resources of the democratic nations 
for purposes of both defense and economic stabilization. 


* See p. 665. 
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The need for coordination and utilization of the eco- 
nomic resources and production capacity of free nations is 
also receiving increasing emphasis in the quarterly report 
to the President from the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, which, furthermore, analyze and bring into 
a single focus the joint defense efforts of this country 
and its European partners. 

3. The effects and implications of the new situation 
are so vast, and its ramifications so extensive, that it 
becomes desirable, and indeed essential, that each of the 
main aspects of economic relations between the nations 
of Western Europe and the United States be reviewed 
afresh, in the light of current conditions and requirements. 
One such aspect is foreign trade, which is of obvious and 
paramount significance with respect to both the major 
objectives of the current effort of the United States and 
its allies, i.e, rearmament and the maintenance of do- 
mestic and international economic stability. 

4. It is hardly necessary to recall that the current 
mutual defense effort is based, so far as Western Europe 
is concerned, on the foundations built by the Eca pro- 
gram. In turn, the Eca programs were deeply concerned 
with the establishment of the freest possible flow of trade 
among the participating nations and throughout the free 
world. One of their major purposes was to make a 
frontal attack on the so-called “international dollar gap”, 
or “dollar shortage’ problem on the assumption that 
only an expanding and well-balanced pattern of foreign 
trade could give stability to Europe and strengthen 
America’s first line of defense across the ocean. Conse- 
quently, it was the declared purpose of the Eca program to 
help reduce the unbalance in the world trade due to the 
“dollar shortage” stemming in turn from the chronic 
excess of United States exports over imports. 

The Eca countries were assisted and encouraged in the 
organization of “dollar export drives’. Steps were taken 
to stimulate an increasing acceptance of European im- 
ports in the United States. 

The vital significance of this new policy, in the interest 
of the United States and its security, as well as that of 
world economic stabilization, was underscored in a num- 
ber of important State papers such as the Gray report, 
the Rockefeller report, the latest reports of Eca, of the 
Defense Production Administrator, of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and in the 
final declaration of the 38th National Foreign Trade 
Council Convention held in New York October 1951, which 
discussed this important and significant theme: “Inter- 
national Trade and Investment are essential to the De- 
fense and Economic Advancement of the United States 
and the Free World”. 

5. All this was highly gratifying and encouraging to 
the Italian Government, which is extremely anxious to re- 
establish a situation in which Italy can earn and pay its 
own way through the exports of products of the skill and 
ingenuity of its enterprise and manpower, rather than to 
continue to rely on assistance. It was also realized that 
neither the administrative nor the legislative branch of 
the United States Government could be expected to dis- 
regard altogether the short-term impact of the new policy 
upon a number of special situations. It was felt, however, 
that the domestic situations requiring special safeguards 
could only be few and relatively limited, given the un- 
precedented level of prosperity reached by the United 
States economy in postwar years and the related situa- 
tions of full employment. 

It was consequently hoped that the new trend in United 
States foreign trade policies—already heralded prior to 
the Second World War by the adoption of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements policy—was here to stay, and that the 
anomalies and inconsistencies which still existed with 
respect to their practical implementation would disappear 
as rapidly as possible. 

6. There have been, however, indications in recent 
months that, while the American Government continues 
to be fully committed to the principle of trade liberaliza- 
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tion, renewed recourse is being made to restrictive prac- 
tices, and that the inconsistencies between principle and 
practice, far from disappearing, are once more increasing. 
Should this new trend continue unchecked, a very 
serious situation would result. Much of the progress 
made through Garr and other agreements would be undone 
and many of the gains of the Marshall Plan would be 
wasted. Such a prospect is naturally viewed by the 
Italian Government with considerable alarm, and is a 
matter of major concern, particularly under the current 
unsettled conditions of the international and European 
economy. 

7. Italian exports to the United States include to a very 
large extent foodstuffs (such as olive oil and cheese), 
certain farm products (such as almonds), and a number 
of specialties and typical commodities. They have en- 
joyed in recent years a moderate expansion which, how- 
ever, has hardly made a dent on the trade unbalance 
between Italy and the United States. In 1951 Italian im- 
ports from the United States exceeded exports to the 
United States by over 6 to 1, representing a total deficit 
of more than 350 million dollars. The hopes and pros- 
pects of further development, however, have been virtually 
nullified by restrictions placed by the United States Gov- 
ernment on the import of a number of commodities which 
are of vital importance to Italy’s economy. 

Here are some examples: 

a) Cheese imports from Italy and other foreign coun- 
tries have been placed by the Department of Agriculture 
on a quota basis, which will cause a decrease of about 
40% in one of the most important, typical items of Italian 
export and consequently a substantial increase in the 
trade unbalance against Italy. The resulting loss in dol- 
lars, probably more than 2 million, will compel Italy to 
reduce her purchases of wheat, cotton, and other agri- 
cultural products in the United States, whose production 
and export interest millions of American farmers and 
which constitute a burden on American taxpayers in the 
form of the price-support program. 

The restrictions placed on Italian cheese imports seem 
particularly inappropriate because Italian cheeses do not 
compete, for the most part, with cheeses produced in the 
United States. Being produced from _ sheep’s milk 
(pecorino and romano) or requiring many years of season- 
ing (parmigiano and reggiano), Italian cheeses are not 
competitive with their limitations which are produced 
in small quantity in the United States. 

Imports of Italian and all other foreign cheeses in the 
United States as a whole still represent a negligible por- 
tion of total American consumption (less than 5% of total 
consumption). Therefore the benefits gained by Ameri- 
can producers through recent restrictions of imports are 
limited and in any case greatly overcome by the loss of 
export outlets for other important American farm pro- 
ducers. On the other hand, these restrictions are having 
disastrous economic, social, and psychological effects on 
the Italian economy and especially on the poor regions of 
southern Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, where the produc- 
tion and export of sheep’s milk cheeses to the United 
States constitutes the principal means of livelihood. 

Moreover, the imposition of direct quantitative import 
restriction is in direct contradiction to the whole spirit of 
American foreign trade policies, and to policies which the 
United States has been sponsoring in Europe. 

As the Italian Embassy has pointed out in recent meino- 
randa to the Department of State, the recent restrictions 
on imports of Italian cheeses have voided the US. tariff 
reductions agreed upon at Torquay, reductions for which 
Italy granted equivalent tariff concessions in favor of the 
American exporters. 

b) Another key item in the Italian-American trade, 
namely olive oil is threatened by similar restrictions 
on imports, following the demands of the California pro- 
ducers of olive oil to the Department of Agriculture to 
extend to olive oil Section 104 of the Defense Production 
Act, as amended, or to invoke the “escape” and “peril’’ 
clauses for an increase in tariff protection, which would 
curtail the imports of olive oil from abroad. 
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Italian olive oil, refined and packed in Italy, has earned 
through many years a position of well deserved prestige 
with the American consumers. A large market has thus 
been built in the United States for olive oil of high quality. 
Imports of Italian olive oil into this country have, there- 
fore, in no way endangered, rather they have favored 
domestic production by stimulating a taste for good olive 
oil. 

Olive oil, as cheese, constitutes one of the few Italian 
agricultural sources of foreign exchange earnings. Con- 
tinuous export of this product is essential to Italians in 
order to obtain less expensive vegetable oils needed for 
her domestic consumption. The dollars Italy acquires 
from the export of olive oil are entirely spent in the pur- 
chase of soy beans, soy oil, and other oil seeds in the 
United States which is a traditional source used by Italy 
in procuring supplies of these products in the substantial 
quantities required. 

ec) Following the demands of almond producers, the 
U.S. Tariff Commission proposed and the American Gov- 
ernment recently introduced an increase in duties on 
imported almonds beyond a certain quota. As a matter 
of fact, imported Italian almonds are not competitive 
but supplementary to the American production because 
of their particular quality and characteristics : most Ital- 
ian almonds are bought by the confectionery industry, 
which cannot be completely supplied by the domestic 
production. 

Measures increasing duties or otherwise restricting im- 
ports of almonds into the United States will contribute 
to worsen the trade deficit of a country which imports 
from the United States agricultural products in amounts 
5-6 times surpassing the value of her exports of specialty 
foodstuffs to the United States. 

d) The tariff duties on women’s fur felt hat bodies 
have been raised, from December 1, 1950 by decision of 
the President following a report of the Tariff Commission 
suggesting the recourse to the “escape clause” mostly 
because of strong competition created by hats from Czech- 
oslovakia.‘ The effect of this action was, of course, to 
impose serious consequences on the Italian hat industry. 

Now that the United States has withdrawn its conces- 
sions to Czechoslovakia under the Garr Convention, it 
should not be difficult to restore the conventional conces- 
sions to friendly countries, thereby eliminating a situa- 
tion which, in addition to inflicting unnecessary damage 
on Italy and other democratic countries, produces very 
adverse psychological and political repercussions. 

Such a request was made to the Department of State in 
the Embassy’s note No. 11340 of October 23, 1951, but to 
date no favorable action has been taken. Meanwhile, the 
Italian hat industry continues to suffer serious conse- 
quences as a result of being cut off from its most important 
export market, the United States. 

e) New threats concerning the tariff treatment of such 
commodities as wines, cherries, garlic, marble, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, tobacco pipes, leather goods, etc. are loom- 
ing ahead, as a result of representations of domestic 
manufacturers to the U.S. Tariff Commission under the 
“peril point” and “escape clause” of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, or to the Department of Agriculture 
under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

10. The economic and other effects of this new trend 
are only too obvious. To quote from the New York Times 
of September 22, 1951: 


It is fundamental American policy to encourage as 
free a flow of trade and commerce throughout the world 
as possible. That is one of the basic premises on which 
rests the Marshall Plan and in fact our whole approach 
to the political and economic problems of Europe, not 
to mention our own Reciprocal Trade Act and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade to which we are 
party. 

Inherent in this policy is the need for Europe to in- 
crease its exports to the U.S. It should be obvious 





‘ Ibid., Jan. 21, 1952, p. 96. 
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even to the most extreme protectionists that it makes 
more sense to help Europe earn dollars than to keep on 
giving dollars away while preventing Europe from earn- 
ing them. 


In more general terms, the effects of U.S. import re- 
strictions can be summed up under the following heading: 

(a) effects on Garr and international trade policies at 
large 

(b) effects on the “dollar gap” 

(ec) effects on inflationary pressures 

(d) political and psychological effects 

Each of these effects will be briefly reviewed in what 
follows: 

11. To begin with, it is clear that international trade 
policies are a matter not only of principle but also of 
practical implementation. Due tribute has been paid in 
previous sections of this paper to the leadership taken by 
the U.S. Government in bringing about a liberalization of 
international trade relations. The question now is that 
such liberalization appears to be jeopardized by recent 
restrictive actions, and the threats of others to come, 
constituting a return to harmful protectionist practices 
of the past. 

If the United States, or for that matter any of the 
signatories of GATT, makes increasing recourse to “peril 
level” or “escape clauses” and adopts restrictive measures 
vith respect to the very items of foreign imports which 
stand to benefit by conventional tariff rates and other con- 
cessions, the very heart of GatT is impaired and the whole 
policy of trade liberalization, while honored in principle, 
becomes disregarded and inoperative in practice. 

The situation becomes particularly disquieting when 
such practices are adopted by nations having such vast 
power and international responsibilities as the United 
States: 

To quote once more from the New York Times (Novem- 
ber 7, 1951) : 


The issue is serious precisely because the U.S. and 
Belgium are countries heavily committed to trying to 
establish a system of international trade within which 
free enterprise can function. It is not that the U.S. 
and Belgium are worse than anybody else. It is not 
that they, of all countries, should, for reasons that 
from a nationalistic viewpoint are perfectly sound, risk 
making the whole system of international agreements a 
dead letter by penalizing the private enterprises in all 
countries that have relied on being able to do business 
on certain known terms and conditions. 

The hat case report may well become a classic docu- 
ment in international trade history. It shows how 
conclusions about such elements as “necessity”, “injury”, 
“justifiable protective measures” differ when arrived 
at from the standpoint of the community of nations and 
when arrived at, for example, by the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission acting in perfect good faith in accordance with 
the terms of agreement to which the U.S. adheres. 

Nobody questioned that the U.S. had a right to con- 
sider the desire of hat manufacturers in Danbury and 
Norwalk, Conn. to require European hat makers to pay 
more than 40% to 50% duties (agreed to by the U.S. 
at Geneva Tariff Conference of 1947) before selling 
their hats in the U.S. But what sticks out a mile from 
this report is the chaos that faces all international 
trade in which private business partakes and which 
requires the investment of substantial capital sums if 
every country acts only on such considerations without 
submitting its actions to international review. The 
nationalized Czechoslovakian industries could easily 
juggle their prices to sell over any conceivable duty 
barrier. It is the private European companies that 
cannot. 


12. As for the “dollar gap,” it is apparent that, if this 
is to be narrowed down to limits compatible with inter- 
national equilibrium, Italy and other European countries 
must rely chiefly on an increase in their exports of 
specialties and other typical goods to the United States. 
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For Italy cannot be expected to compete in mass pro- 
duced goods and “heavy” durables or appliances, and 
must concentrate on manufactured specialties requiring 
to a large extent the use of specialized labor and tradi- 
tional skills. In all cases, these imports are but a negli- 
gible fraction of total American consumption, hence of 
total domestic production. And while it is the essence 
of competition to bring about some redistribution of 
resources in the interest of an efficient division of labor, 
the effect of these imports on American industry, in- 
cluding the interested segments of it, cannot be but ex- 
tremely small, particularly in the context of a prospering 
economy of full employment. 

If escape and peril clauses were invoked at will, simply 
to avoid the slightest injury to a marginal fringe of do- 
mestie producers, there could be no hope for Italy or 
other countries to develop their imports to the United 
States, and consequently to bring their dollar account into 
balance. 

The situation would become particularly hopeless if the 
slightest indication of success in that direction in any 
individual line or commodity should be used as a signal 
for invoking escape clauses. A vicious spiral would de- 
velop and the whole process would become nugatory. 

13. There can be no question but that restrictive import 
practices at the present time intensify inflationary pres- 
sures in this country and abroad. It is generally recog- 
nized that one of the basic means of fighting inflation, 
domestically and at the international level, is through 
production and more production, so that the gap between 
disposable income and consumers’ goods can be narrowed 
and, if possible, closed. Restrictive import practices 
have, of course, exactly the same effect on inflation as 
the curtailment of production, since they affect both the 
supply and the price level of consumers’ goods. 

Even more serious is the impact of such restrictions on 
international inflation, since foreign countries, such as 
Italy, which are already suffering from adverse changes 
in the terms of trade of the past 18 months, are faced 
with additional difficulties with respect to the earning of 
dollars. At one and the same time, economic aid has 
been decreased, the Italian “dollar gap” has increased to 
more than 350 million dollars and Italian requirements 
for supplies from the dollar area have increased, both 
for defense production and for rebuilding after the dis- 
asters of recent floods whose damages are estimated at 
more than 500 million dollars. 

It is unnecessary to emphasize this point, since the 
growing threat to the joint defense effort and to the 
economy of the European members of the Nato alliance 
has become a matter of common knowledge, and of urgent 
concern for the American Government. 

14. Finally, there are the political and psychological 
effects to be considered; these can hardly be overesti- 
mated. What is at stake is the vast store of goodwill and 
gratitude which exists in Italy and other friendly coun- 
tries as a result of the generous postwar American aid, 
and of Marshall Plan aid in particular. For, most seg- 
ments of Italian public opinion are altogether at a loss 
to understand how the vast amount of help poured into 
Italy during the past 3 years, with the express purpose of 
restoring the stability of both the domestic and the inter- 
national economy of the nation, can be reconciled with the 
recent restrictions that have hit vital sectors of the 
Italian economy. The very fact that these restrictions 
are but incidental and almost trivial within the over-all 
context of U.S. policies, is bound to intensify their adverse 
impact. This is because they appear to involve the mis- 
taken idea that, while American policies are liberal and 
indeed generous at their over-all level, they acquire an 
altogether different connotation as soon as the protec- 
tion of special interests is concerned. 

This implication, no matter how unwarranted, plays di- 
rectly into the hands of that vocal minority of opinion 
which is swayed by Communist propaganda in Europe. 
As it is known, the Communists noisily press their line that 
the Marshall Plan and other aid programs are not really 
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meant to bring about the economic emancipation of West- 
ern Europe but to perpetuate their dependence on Amer- 
ican bounty, and that American aid programs are 
calculated to find additional outlets for domestic pro- 
duction, while barring the door to foreign products. The 
result is that a state of confusion and doubt is generated 
in the minds of some people—which is sedulously ex- 
ploited by the Communist minority for its own ends—de- 
spite the constant emphasis of the Italian Government on 
the true facts. 

15. The emergence of renewed symptoms of reversal to 
restrictive trade practices is particularly disquieting and 
disappointing at the present time, when the mutual de- 
fense effort of the democratic nations calls for the greatest 
practicable “pooling” of means and resources. In this 
connection it may be permissible to call attention to a 
situation which appears to stand out as a major incon- 
sistency in the American policies related to the mutual de- 
fense effort, both at the domestic and at the international 
level. The acute shortages which have developed since 
June 1950 in many lines of domestic industrial production 
for military and other essential purposes, make it only 
natural that the greatest possible recourse be made to im- 
ports, particularly from friendly and allied countries. 

In line with this principle, an Executive Order (no. 
10210) was issued by the President of the United States 
in February 1951, authorizing all military and civilian 
procurement agencies of the U. S. Government to make 
defense contracts “without regard to the provisions of 
law” concerning the making of such contracts. The 
Italian Embassy understood that the Executive Order 
would permit the “Buy American” statute either to be 
waived or otherwise modified in application. Yet, certain 
specific instances, which have occurred recently (for in- 
stance, in connection with bids submitted to the Munitions 
Board on behalf of Italian manufacturers of optical and 
precision instruments) indicate conclusively that the 
Executive Order is still disregarded as concerns the stat- 
ute, on the ground that the use of the authority under the 
Order is permissive and not mandatory. As late as Sep- 
tember 29, 1951, the Munitions Board informed a foreign 
firm that “to date, this authority has not been exercised.” 
The communication continued to the effect that, as far as 
the Board was concerned, the limitations of the “Buy 
American” Act were still being enforced, and for this 
reason a bid which was substantially cheaper than those 
submitted by American manufacturers but not to the ex- 
tent of the full 25 percent prescribed in that Act, was 
rejected. 

Recent examples of difficulties met by Italian firms be- 
cause of the “Buy American” Act have been brought to the 
attention of the Department of State with Embassy’s 
memorandum on the “dollar gap” problem, of September 
1950, and Embassy’s Note no. 13661 of December 18, 1951. 
Because of these difficulties Italy is losing important op- 
portunities of work and the means of earning the much 
needed dollars for her purchases in the United States, and 
the Italian industry is prevented from helping to relieve 
the shortages being encountered in the defense production. 

16. It is unnecessary to stress that legislation such as 
the “Buy American” statute, which was passed at the 
height of the great depression and when domestic unem- 
ployment was between 10 and 15 million persons, has be- 
come altogether obsolete and anachronistic under the 
conditions of full employment which have prevailed in 
the United States during the past 10 years, This is even 
more true today under the present emergency, and is 
recognized implicitly in the President’s Executive Order 
which permits suspending the operation of the Act. The 
Order was widely publicized in Italy as evidence of the 
firm determination of the United States to make the joint 
defense effort mutual in fact as well as in name, and as 
a timely and welcome step toward trade liberalization in 
general. The fact that the Order has apparently had no 
influence on the administration of the statute and that 
the Italian industries are practically excluded from bids 
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that would assure substantial economy for the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment and reduce unemployment in Italy, is also a 
source of considerable embarrassment for the Italian Gov- 
ernment, in the face of the many inquiries and representa- 
tions which are being received by Italian firms desirous of 
participating in these bids. 

17. In conclusion, it is certainly not the desire of the 
Italian Government to overrate the significance of the 
problems outlined in this memorandum, within the gen- 
eral context of the close economic and political relations 
between the two countries. There is no doubt, however, 
that their significance should not be overlooked with re- 
spect to both the present emergency and ultimate trends. 

The Italian Government is confident that the Govern- 
ment of the United States will do everything in its power 
to eliminate obstacles and procedures that are proving so 
distressing for Italian exports to the United States, bear- 
ing in mind the necessity for Italy to reduce unemploy- 
ment and increase her dollar earnings. 


[Enclosure A] 


PREVIOUS ITALIAN MEMORANDA ON U. 8. TRADE 
BARRIERS AND IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 


1) Memorandum on situation and outlook of Italian ez- 
ports to the United States (August 1949). 


This memorandum gave a general outline of the trade 
situation between Italy and the United States, illustrating 
the need for reduction of trade restrictions and for the in- 
crease of exports of Italian goods to the United States 
market. 

Particular mention was made of the drastic increase 
in American import duties on all typical and traditional 
Italian exports from 1913 to 1930, and especially of the 
high protective barriers, customs procedures, and 
regulations. 

The memorandum also underlined the importance for 
Italy of resuming her exports to the United States in 
order to maintain and increase her purchases of American 
products. 


2) Memorandum [of September 1949] on the necessity of 
increasing Italian exports to the United States. 


This memorandum called the attention of the United 
States authorities to the unnecessary hardships caused 
by a policy which intended to restrict imports of certain 
goods, but which at the same time did not succeed in 
promoting to any worthwhile extent the demand for 
similar or related domestic items. The examples given 
illustrated that the duty on such items during the last 
25 years meant many millions of dollars in taxes paid by 
American consumers in the form of duties and higher 
domestic prices, without developing domestic production. 
This was especially true for items such as olive oil, an- 
chovies, vermouth, pignolia nuts, musical instruments, 
etc.—some of these are absolutely non-competitive, some 
have characteristics which are beyond any possibility of 
imitation, while others, even if sold at much higher prices 
than the corresponding domestic articles in consequence 
of heavy customs duties, still appeal to certain categories 
of American consumers because of their traditional cus- 
toms or habits (food habits, for example, of Americans 
of Italian extractions). 


3) Memorandum on import obstacles encountered by 
Italian exporters in the United States market 
(December 1949). 


This memorandum illustrating the facts contained in 
the preceding memorandum, listed a series of specific 
eases of the discouraging experiences of Italian exporters 
and the handicaps encountered by them in the introduc- 
tion of new articles. 

The memorandum also offered suggestions for over- 
coming the difficulties and the obstacles created by the 
highly complicated and strict regulations of the Customs, 
Patent, Food and Drug Administration authorities and 
laws such as the “Buy American” Act, Tariff Act of 
1930, ete. 
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4) Memorandum on the need of reducing trade unbalance 
between Italy and the United States through further 
lowering of U. S. tariff duties on typical and non- 
competitive Italian exports products (June 1950). 


This memorandum analyzed briefly the critical situa- 
tion of the Italian export trade based on figures for the 
year 1949. Italy imported from the United States in 
1949 6% times (in total value) as many goods as she 
was able to export to the United States, ($458.1 million 
versus 71.2 million). Her annual trade deficit with the 
United States, which before the war (1935-38 average) 
was $21.5 million, in 1949 became 18 times larger. 

A list was attached to the Memorandum showing some 
typical Italian export items (mostly non-competitive with 
American production subject to U.S. protective duties of 
50 percent, 60 percent, 90 percent ad valorem). 


5) Memorandum on the “dollar gap” problem (Septem- 
ber 1950). 


This memorandum suggested that, in order to reach a 
better equilibrium of trade between Italy and the United 
States and to lessen the Italian “dollar gap,” more liberal 
views were needed in solving import problems, some of 
which were directly aggravated by the too strict applica- 
tion of laws or regulations such as: 

1. Custom Bills and Procedures (now being revised) ; 

2. Food and Drug Act; 

3. Tariff negotiations ; 

4, “Buy American” Act, etc. 

The memorandum pointed out that the continued ex- 
istence of trade barriers raised long ago, under domestic 
and international economic conditions which no longer 
exist, was an anachronism in contradiction with the 
general policy followed by the United States Government 
and with the program of a closer international economic 
cooperation. 


6) Note Verbale on the subject of import quotas on cheeses, 
adopted by the United States on August 9, 1951. 


The note pointed out that none of the circumstances 
mentioned in the amended provisions of the Defense 
Production Act (Andresen Amendment) really existed as 
to require an import control of Italian cheeses, most of 


- which were, because of their characteristics (especially 


in the case of sheep’s milk cheese) non-competitive with 
domestic production. It was also mentioned that the 
restrictions on imports of Italian cheese would amount 
to a violation of the provision of Article II of the Gatr 
and would void the U.S. tariff reductions agreed upon at 
Torquay for which Italy had granted similar tariff re- 
ductions in favor of American producers. 

The most striking result of these restrictive measures 
was an increase of the Italian trade deficit and a reduc- 
tion of her dollar earnings from exports to the United 
States, which have been used for the procurement of 
essential foodstuffs and raw material in this country. 


7) Memorandum on the importance for the Italian econ- 
omy of exporting almonds to the United States and 
on the necessity of avoiding any restrictive measures 
in this connection (September 1951). 


This memorandum was inspired by the pressure exer- 
cised by the California Almond Growers Exchange on the 
U.S. Tariff Commission which resulted in an increase on 
the duties of almonds imported from Italy and the adop- 
tion of other restrictive measures and controls applied to 
this Italian export. The memorandum pointed out that 
there was no real necessity for the application of such 
measures because imports of Italian almonds were not in 
competition with local production. In fact, their particu- 
lar characteristics and quality destined them to special 
uses, for instance in the confectionery industry, which 
could not be completely supplied out of domestic 
production. 

Again, principal result of these measures was a further 
injury to the Italian economy and the aggravation of 
the trade deficit of a country that imported from the 
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United States agricultural products in amounts surpassing 
5 to 6 times the value of her exports to the United States 
of typical Italian foodstuffs like cheese, olive oil, 
wines, ete. 


8) Comments on recent requests by American manufac- 
turers for tariff increase on leather goods (April 1951). 
These were comments on some press reports which de- 
scribed the alarm created among United States leather 
manufacturers by the competition of foreign exporting 
firms. In order to avoid the danger of “bankruptcy” for 
the whole U.S. leather industry, industry spokesmen ad- 
vocated an increase in tariff protection. 


9) Note Verbale of October 1951 on the increase of pro- 
tective tariffs on fur felt hats, by the application of 
the “escape clause.” 


The Note called the attention of the United States au- 
thorities to the fact that the new customs duties of Decem- 
ber 1950 applied to hats and hat bodies imported from 
Czechoslovakia, Italy, and other countries. However, 
since the adoption of other restrictive measures against 
Czechoslovakia, the trade with that country has ceased. 
In consequence the above said measures might be reconsid- 
ered with advantage to both our countries. 


10) Memorandum of November 1951 to the Eca, aimed 
at having Italy included as an authorized source of 
supply among the countries bidding on commercial 
and government procurement authorization lists, at 
least for the products and services which Italy is in 
a position to offer and export. 


11) Note Verbale of November 24, 1951 on the threatened 
adoption of quantity restrictions or increase of duties 
on imports of olive oil. 

The Note related that the California olive oil producers 
intended to invoke the adoption of quantity restrictions 
on imports of olive oil, under the provisions of Section 104 
of the Defense Production Act, as amended, or to invoke 
the “escape” and “peril” clauses for an increase of the 
tariff protection, which would curtail the imports of olive 
oil from abroad. 

The Note called the attention of the State Department to 
the fact that olive oil is one of the most important Italian 
exports to the United States and its sale in American mar- 
kets enables Italy to buy in the United States large quan- 
tities of other foodstuffs and raw materials necessary 
to her economy, including the soy beans, soy oil, and other 
oil seeds used in Italian domestic consumption. 

The Note observed also, as in the case of restrictions on 
cheeses, that from a practical point of view none of the 
conditions contemplated in Section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act really subsisted and that none of the cir- 
cumstances under which Art. XIX of Gatr admits the 
application of the “escape clause” were present; there- 
fore any increase of duty or any quantity restrictions on 
imports of olive oil will be considered a violation of the 
multilateral trade agreements signed at Geneva, Annecy, 
and Torquay, and an unnecessary blow to a traditional 
current of exports which enables Italy to buy heavy 
quantities of agricultural products in the United States. 


12) Note Verbale [of December 16, 1951] complaining of 
the new system of subsidies adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in favor of American lemon and 
orange exports, competing with Italian products in 
foreign markets. 


The Note Verbale points out that the adoption of these 
provisions by the Department of Agriculture does not ap- 
pear consistent with the U.S. tariff laws, which contem- 
plate drastic countervailing duties against foreign prod- 
ucts benefiting of subsidies and that such regulations 
failed to comply with the provisions contained in Article 
16 of the General Agreement on Tariff and Commerce 
as well as with the obligation to notify the other Con- 
tracting Parties of the intention to adopt export subsi- 
dies, indicating its importance, nature, and effects. 
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The Italian Government is seriously concerned regard- 
ing the effects such measures will have on the Italian 
economy since the citrus production and exports represent 
one of the few economic resources for the poor regions of 
southern Italy and assures work to large masses of the 
population. Exports of lemons, oranges, and their sub- 
products represent, moreover, an important source of 
supply of foreign currency needed for Italy’s purchases of 
raw materials and foodstuffs abroad. 

This system of subsidies, which affects important Italian 
trade currents, and the recent quantity restrictions on 
imports of products of particular interest for the Italian 
economy, as cheeses, almonds, etc., besides seriously im- 
pairing the Italian economy tends to destroy the advan- 
tages gained through the Annecy and Torquay regulations 
for which Italy granted the United States adequate tariff 
concessions. 

18) Note Verbale of the Italian Embassy regarding the 
“Buy American” Act (December 18, 1951). 

The Note called the attention of the Department of 
State to the damaging effects of continued application of 
the “Buy American” Act in the present emergency situa- 
tion requiring a closer economic cooperation between the 
United States and Western European countries. 

The “Buy American” Act represented the natural ex- 
pression of a situation of economic depression which, 
happily, no longer exists. Now its protective, drastic 
measures prevent foreign countries from participating 
in bids connected with economic mobilization and defense 
production, place obstacles in the way of relieving short- 
ages in the United States (as machine tools, optical instru- 
ments, etc.) and simultaneously providing democratic 
countries with the means of reducing unemployment and 
earning dollars needed for their economic recovery. 


Recent Soviet Maneuvers 
Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press April 16] 


In answer to questions on whether the U.S. pol- 
icy of negotiating from strength had changed in 
any way, in view of the current Soviet “peace of- 
fensive,” Secretary Acheson at his news conference 
on April 16 made the following extemporaneous 
statement: 


I think that we have always taken the view that 
one who is in a stronger position is much more 
able to negotiate than a person who is in a weak 

osition. We never changed our view on that. 
We always have negotiated—we have been nego- 
tiating for years with the Soviet Union. 

We have never stopped negotiating. The ques- 
tion is not whether you are willing to negotiate, 
but what you can negotiate about, and whether 
there is any real desire to negotiate. 

I shouldn’t say, in the first place, there was a 
stepping up of the peace offensive. If you take 
the whole of the Soviet propaganda together, one 
of the items which has taken an extraordinarily 
large part of the attention of all the media of 
Soviet propaganda has been this biological war- 
fare matter, in which they have made the most 
false, continuous charges against the United 
States, although it is directed also against the 
U.N. Command in Korea. There, over and over 
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again, proposals have been made by us to have 
this investigated by the International Red Cross 
and to have the World Health Organization come 
into it. But all suggestions looking toward the 
ascertaining of the facts are brushed over by the 
Soviet Union without so much as a comment. 
But the campaign goes on and has taken a vast 
amount of space in all media—radio, press, and 
otherwise. 

Now, that, I should not call a “peace offensive.” 
The things which you possibly have in mind are 
the exchange of notes in regard to Germany,’ the 
economic conference,’ and that sort of thing. 

With respect to the Moscow Economic Confer- 
ence, I spoke on that subject before, and I think 
that everything that has happened has tended to 
bear out what I said at that time. 

I think it is very interesting to note, if you will 
read my comments on March 14, that what has 
happened is that while the Soviet spokesmen in 
Moscow have been indicating a willingness to buy 
quantities of luxury and other goods of that sort, 
this is all wrapped up with and tied to the pro- 
curement of strategic materials, which are impor- 
tant from the Soviet point of view in building up 
their military strength. 

The whole thing seems directed toward raising 
doubts as to whether the defense of the West is 
an urgent matter, and should be carried forward 
with the zeal that we all believe is necessary. I 
don’t think that maneuver has succeeded in any 
way. 


Founding of OAS Celebrated 


Remarks by the President * 
[Released to the press by the White House April 14] 


It is a pleasure for me to meet with you and to 
extend to each one of you a personal greeting on 
this Pan American Day. We are celebrating the 
founding of the Organization of American States 
[Oas], which was established 62 years ago. This 
organization symbolizes the good-neighborly rela- 
tions and the peaceful cooperation that we have 
developed in our inter-American system. 

Last year, on December 13, the new charter of 
the Organization came into effect. This was a 
forward step in the long history of this Organiza- 


a of Mar. 17, 1952, p. 427, and Mar. 24, 1952, 
p. 452. 

* Thid., Apr. 7, 1952, p. 531. 

* Tbid., Mar. 24, 1952, p. 447. 

* Made at Washington, on the occasion of receiving mem- 
bers of the Council of the Oas on Pan American Day 
(Apr. 14), 62d anniversary of the founding of the Pan 
American Union, keystone of the Oas. 
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tion. From now on, by virtue of its new charter, 
the Organization will have an even better oppor- 
tunity to continue its important work of further- 
ing the cooperation of our respective countries. 

That cooperation was high-lighted about a year 
ago when this Government had the honor to act 
as host to the fourth meeting of Foreign Ministers. 
At that time, the Foreign Ministers gave careful 
consideration to the common problems facing our 
hemisphere by reason of the aggressive policy of 
international communism. Acting in accordance 
with the finest inter-American traditions, they 
worked out a common set of policies regarding our 
— action in regard to that danger. 

ur governments emphasized at that time our 
determination to uphold our common objective of 
achieving a peaceful and cooperative world order. 
We expressed our firm resolve to strengthen our 
defenses only in order that our countries might 
continue to live in peace and devote themselves to 
promoting the cultural and economic welfare of 
their peoples. Our policy continues to be guided 
by that purpose today. 

The Organization of American States is tan- 
gible evidence of our belief that cooperative effort 
among nations is essential to prevent aggression, 
to eliminate want, and to increase human liberty 
and happiness. In the achievement of these aims, 
the principles of mutual respect, of solidarity, and 
of belief in the dignity of man, upon which our 
inter-American system rests, are of profound im- 
portance. They express the essence of our com- 
mon faith and form the basis of our common 
purpose. 

This anniversary should be a day of rededication 
to the great spiritual values of our common 
heritage. 

In that spirit, I extend my best wishes to each 
of you and through you to the Organization of 
American States and to the peoples which it 
serves. 


Fellowships Available for Study 
In Latin America 


[Released to the press April 17] 


A few fellowships for study in Latin America 
are still available under the U.S. Government’s 
educational exchange program for the current 
year, the Department of State announced on April 
17. Offered under terms of the Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Rela- 
tions, which provides for an annual exchange of 
students between the United States and each of the 
signatory republics, the fellowships are tenable in 
Bolivia, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 
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heey et application forms must be returned to 
the International Educational Programs Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, before May 20. The Ad- 
visory Committee on Exchange of Students will 
nominate a panel of five candidates to be submitted 
to each of the four countries concerned. Final 
selection of two persons to study in each country 
will be made by the government of the respective 
country. Application forms and further infor- 
mation regarding these fellowships may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Education. 

Under this program the U.S. Government pro- 
vides transportation to and from the receiving 
country, and the host country pays tuition, a 
monthly maintenance allowance, and in some cases 
a en” 4 allowance for books and incidental ex- 
penses. It will probably be necessary for the stu- 





dent to supplement his maintenance allowance 
from other sources to meet cost-of-living expenses. 

Applicants should have the following general 
euilidiaas U.S. citizenship; a bachelor’s de- 
gree or its equivalent at the time of acceptance of 
the grant; sufficient knowledge of Spanish to carry 
on the proposed study; and a good academic or 
professional record. Since appropriate univer- 
sity study facilities are not available in all the 
countries, candidates must be capable of carrying 
on independent research. They are therefore re- 
quired to present a suitable plan of study or a 
research topic approved by their adviser or super- 
vising professor, if enrolled in an educational 
institution, or by the Office of Education, if not so 
enrolled. All other considerations being equal, 
persons under 35 years of age and veterans are 
given preference. 


Mutual Security Requires Mutual Understanding 


by Wilson Compton 


Administrator, International Information Administration ' 


The U. S. International Information Adminis- 
tration is important. Its commission comes from 
Congress. Its operating tools include press and 
publications services, radio—that is the Voice of 
America—motion pictures, overseas information 
centers, and the interchange of persons. 

The International Information Administration 
deals with ideas. It does not deal with bullets, 
though there is a very specific relationship between 
ideas and bullets. It is my belief—and history 
supports me in this—that ideas can be more pow- 
erful than guns. It is my belief that the success- 
ful operation of the International Information 
Program can mean the difference between global 
peace and global war. It is my belief that our 
security rests in large part upon our ability to 
promote an honest understanding of America 
and America’s aims as well as to counter the 
lies and the half-truths which the Communists 
are telling about us. 

Today’s world is a dangerous world. The 
freedoms which we cherish can no longer be taken 
for granted. The menace of aggressive inter- 
national communism confronts many free nations 


* Excerpts from an address made before the Southern 
Pine Association at New Orleans, La., on Apr. 7 and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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to whose security our own is very directly related ; 
and it confronts us. We are concerned for our 
national security today, and we are doing some- 
thing about it. We are concerned also about our 
security tomorrow and we should be doing some- 
thing about that, too. 

That, my friends, is why I want to talk to you 
about America’s foreign policy and about the role 
of the International Information and Exchange 
of Persons Program in helping to make that 
policy effective. 


Our Foreign Policy Defined 


What is America’s foreign policy? When I 
came to the Department of State some weeks ago 
I asked the same question. I was given a pam- 
we of about 75 pages entitled “Our Foreign 

olicy.”* That pamphlet made interesting read- 
ing. And it is available to anyone who wants it. 

I was told also that if I wanted a more extensive 
definition I could get it in about an 8-foot shelf 
of documents; or if I wanted it in complete his- 
torical perspective from the beginning of the Re- 
sea I could find it on a whole wall of the 
ibrary. 


———— 


* For excerpts from this pamphlet (Department of State 
publication 4466), see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1952, p. 478. 
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Since then I have seen our foreign policy stated 
in 10 short paragraphs on a single typewritten 
page. But I like an even shorter—if unofficial— 
definition : 

“Our foreign policy is the average reaction to 
international affairs of the ordinary decent Amer- 
ican citizen, conscious and reasonably well in- 
formed of our relations with other nations, who 
wants first, to have his own chance in life; second, 
to assure at least as good a chance in life for his 
children; third, to wear his own collar; fourth, 
to live in peace; fifth, to be a good neighbor.” 

Now, this statement of foreign policy has little 
to do either with an 8-foot shelf of documents or 
with official “gobbledegook.” And to the extent 
that it implies that the U.S. Government stands 
around waiting for something to happen on the 
international scene before taking concrete action, 
it is certainly not realistic. 

But it does give us an excellent point of de- 
parture. By and large, it is consistent with the 
basic objective of a sound democratic foreign pol- 
icy as the Department of State sees it. That ob- 
jective is to preserve the security of the Nation 
while helping to create a decent world environ- 
ment. 

Simple? Perhaps. But sometimes—and much 
to our regret—the seemingly simple things prove 
to be the most difficult. But the difficulty is not 
so much in determining the policy itself as in 
choosing or deciding the specific means of carrying 
it out. That is where we often get into contro- 
versy. In foreign affairs as in domestic affairs, 
every American has his own opinion. As I have 
said, “He wants to wear his own collar.” 


Basic Premises 


Now, I do not want to assail you with a long 
dissertation on foreign policy. I do want to spend 
some time talking about the U.S. International 
Information Administration. But I do think that 
we ought to examine some of the basic premises 
upon which America’s foreign policy rests. 

One major premise is that our freedom and our 
security are directly linked to the freedom and 
security of the entire free world. The Mutual 
Security Program, under which we are cooperat- 
ing with our friends in building the defensive 
strength necessary to deter aggression, is based 
on this assumption. 

The truth is that America cannot go it alone in 
this kind of world. I am equally certain that we 
do not want to. I hope that we shall not be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. If we are, we will pay 
the consequences or, if we do not, our children 
will. 

A second premise of America’s foreign policy is 
that it seeks a just peace. Let me repeat that 
phrase: “ a just peace.” 

It is certain that we cannot have security for 
ourselves if we do not have a just and stable peace. 
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It is equally certain that we cannot have security 
with a synthetic peace manufactured in and dic- 
tated from the Kremlin. Peace without justice is 
not peace. 

The President made that point in a recent state- 
ment from which I quote: 

. we must build peace in the world: not peace at any 
price, but a peace in which the peoples of all countries— 
big and little alike—can live free from the fear of ag- 
gression.’ 

A third premise of our foreign policy is that 
America’s security is directly affected by the social 
and economic condition of the other free peoples. 
I am thinking here of the living standards of the 
hundreds of millions of people living in the under- 
developed areas. 

America will not have genuine security with- 
out a stable peace. We will not have a stable 
peace so long as hunger, illiteracy, and disease are 
rampant among millions of people who know that 
there is a better way to live and are determined to 
seek it. 

Communism feeds on economic discontent and 
social upheaval. Communism holds out the 
hope—false though it be—of a better world. And 
though the Communists’ promises are one thing 
and their actions quite another, we dare not as- 
sume that they are not getting results. For the 
hungry, the sick, and the unlettered, the picture 
the Communists paint is much like the straw for 
which the drowning man grasps. 

If we Americans wish to preserve and 
strengthen our own freedom, we must encourage 
and help the rest of the free world to do likewise. 
It is a tragic fact—but a fact, nevertheless—that 
hungry people are as much concerned with bread 
as they are with freedom. And communism 
paler. to offer bread. 

This is where our Point Four Program of tech- 
nical cooperation with the people of underdevel- 
oped areas comes in. Point sal marks Amer- 
ica’s awareness of how our own security is related 
to the standard of living of other peoples. 

It is designed to help the peoples of underdevel- 
oped areas to help themselves. It is designed to 
raise their standards of living by helping them to 
develop a technological understanding of their 
own. Point Four symbolizes the helping hand of 
Christian doctrine even as it is a positive force 
against the inroads of communism. It is one of 
our greatest investments in peace, and one of the 
least expensive. 

A fourth premise of American foreign policy, 
the last I am going to discuss, is that we must 
take positive action to promote both economic sta- 
bility and military strength among our free 
neighbors. The North Atlantic Pact, the job 
which General Eisenhower is doing to build an 
effective European defense force, the Marshall 
Plan, the economic and military provisions of the 
Mutual Security Program—all of these things 


* See ibid. 
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have been and are a part of the building of a free- 
world bastion strong enough to deter aggression 
or, if necessary, to defeat it. 

America cannot go it alone in today’s world. 
We are big, but we are not that big. We are a 
wealthy Nation, but not that wealthy. We need 
friends. But we need solvent friends; and we 
need to stay solvent ourselves. 

The aid we are giving Europe is not charity. 
It is an investment in free-world stability and in 
our own security. We are not committed to sup- 
port foreign economies indefinitely and we should 
not be. We are committed to helping these econ- 
omies to become self-supporting. 

But we should not make the mistake of think- 
ing of economic and military aid as distinct and 
separate. They are anything but that. A 
nation’s military potential is—and always has 
been—directly related to its economic potential. 
We should not shut our eyes to this fact. 


An Instrument of Foreign Policy 


Now let me talk about the International Infor- 
mation Administration as an instrument of Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Recently, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff, made a significant statement about the 
International Information Program in his testi- 
mony before Congress. The general, like most 
top military men, is concerned primarily with our 
military defenses. 

This is what the general said about the relation- 
ship between American security and our overseas 
information program : 

We must go all out in the battle of ideas. Only thus 


can we hope to convince potential aggressors that another 
war cannot pay. 


I am convinced that failure to carry on a vig- 
orous offensive in the field of ideas would be to 
invite calamity. Let us make no mistake—we are 
not going to get into a propaganda war. We are 
already in it and we had better stay in it, if we 
want what we need, namely, allies who understand 
us, respect us and have faith in us. 

But there is a vast distinction between what we 
are seeking to do in the international information 
field and what the Soviets are doing. The Iron 
Curtain countries have geared their propaganda 
to the “Big Lie,” an inhuman mixture of deceits, 
half-truths and no truths at all. The present 
Soviet charge that we have been using bacterio- 
logical warfare in Korea is typical. It is a com- 
plete fabrication from start to finish. 

Now, it takes a lot of money to sustain a world- 
wide “Big Lie” campaign. The Soviet Union and 
its satellites are now spending more than 1 billion, 
400 million dollars. 

We have geared our program to the “Big 
Truth.” That costs much less than the “Big Lie.” 
During the current fiscal year, we have for the 
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“Big Truth” campaign overseas an appropriation 
of 85 million dollars. For the next fiscal year, the 
President has asked 133 million dollars for these 
purposes. Last week, the House Appropriations 
Committee recommended 111 million dollars to the 
House as a whole for conducting the information 
and educational exchange program. 

Whatever Congress’ final decision, we will get 
along. I am more interested in our doing a good 
job with whatever funds Congress decides to make 
available than in complaining because it did not 
appropriate more. 

Our Campaign of Truth is the road to victory 
in the battle of ideas. This is not only a moral 
evaluation, important as that may be. It is a 
conclusion based upon hard facts. 

Consider, if you will, what we are doing with 
the written word. We are reaching a large for- 
eign reading audience. 

Our press materials, for example, daily go to an 
estimated 10,000 foreign newspapers with a read- 
ership of more than 100 million. For the most 
part, these materials are distributed through our 
information centers overseas to the newspapers 
and other publications in their areas. 

As for magazines, pamphlets, and other publi- 
cations, plans call for production of more than 
91 million copies during the current fiscal year. 
Inasmuch as an average of five or more people 
read a single copy, these publications have a mini- 
mum audience of nearly one-half billion people. 

And that is quite an audience. 

I might say, also, that these publications are 
printed in about 60 different languages. One 
publication, for example, has been reproduced in 
26 languages. 

You will be interested to hear that the paper 
which goes into our press releases and publica- 
tions is purchased almost exclusively in this coun- 
try. During the current fiscal year, we will be 
buying some 7,000 tons of newsprint and more 
than 2,000 tons of book and other paper stocks. 

Motion pictures, which we are producing in 40 
different languages, have proved particularly 
effective in telling America’s story abroad. Last 
year, our films told that story to more than 500 
million people in 86 countries. This year, the 
number who will view the films is expected to be 
even greater. 

Another vitally important phase of America’s 
Campaign of Truth is the exchange of persons 
program. In the past year, nearly 8,000 students, 
teachers, professors, and leaders came to this 
country from abroad or went overseas on U.S. 
Government-sponsored grants. But many more 
thousands traveled the two-way street of under- 
standing as the guests of private individuals and 
agencies. Right now, for example, there are more 
than 30,000 foreign students studying on about 
1,400 American campuses. Less than 10 percent 
of these students are supported by U.S. Govern- 
ment funds. 
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At present, we are putting strong emphasis on 
the exchange of leaders—journalists, labor lead- 
ers, government officials—people who are opinion- 
moulders and can exert influence in their home 
countries. These are people who have learned the 
truth about America first-hand and can spread 
the truth among their own peoples when they 
return. 

In addition to publications, motion pictures, and 
the exchange-of-persons program, we are operat- 
ing a vast chain of overseas information centers 
which greatly assist the other programs I have 
just éunsieel. At the present time we have 165 
overseas information centers located in 59 coun- 
tries and 34 binational centers in 22 countries. 
These centers provide not only a place for dis- 
tributing materials, but provide local citizens with 
a variety of services. ‘They contain well-stocked 
libraries and are the meeting place for lec- 
tures, discussions, concerts, and motion-picture 
showings. 


Communist Reaction to VOA 


Perhaps the best evidence of the effectiveness of 
these programs is the reaction of the Communists 
themselves to what we are doing. 

Take radio—the Voice of America. 

We know that the Soviet Union alone is spend- 
ing over a billion dollars a year on its propaganda 
activities. Much of that is being spent to keep 
our information materials and the Voice of Amer- 
ica from penetrating the Iron Curtain. 

The Soviets are spending almost as much on 
jamming our radio broadcasts to Russia as we are 
spending on our entire world-wide radio pro- 
gram—a program in which we are now broadcast- 
ing in 46 languages. The total Soviet expenditure 
on propaganda activities is more than 10 times as 
great as the amount we are spending on our inter- 
national information activities. These are not 
merely educated guesses. These are estimates 
taken from the Soviet Union’s own published 
reports. 

The psychotic Communist fear of the facts and 
of America’s Campaign of Truth is also evidenced 
by the methods the Communist governments use 
to keep their people from listening to our broad- 
casts and from reading our information materials. 

Severe penalties are imposed on people in the 
Soviet Union and in the satellite areas who are 
caught repeating what they have heard over the 
Voice of America. In many areas, owners of radio 
sets are under surveillance. Electric current has 
been turned off in rural areas during peak Voice 
of America broadcast hours. 

The Communist press maintains a constant bar- 
rage of criticism of our information program. It 
constantly seeks to discredit our reliability. 

Communist government leaders, such as Pre- 
mier Gottwald of Czechoslovakia, have publicly 
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stated that our information campaign is hitting 
them where it hurts. They have warned fellow 
Communists that everything possible must be done 
to “stamp out” listening to the “criminal” Voice 
of America. The Soviet Union has nearly 1,000 
radio stations doing almost nothing else but try- 
ing to jam our broadcasts. The Communists have 
gone to great lengths to keep the Voice of America 
from penetrating the Iron a But they will 
not succeed. 

We are getting through the Iron Curtain. In 
some of the satellite areas our listening audience 
is as much as 80 percent of those who have radio 
receivers. In some areas in the Soviet Union, 75 
percent of our broadcasts get through the jam- 
ming screen. In Moscow and Leningrad—where 
the jamming is particularly intense—our pene- 
tration average is about 25 percent. 

We are now broadcasting around the clock to the 
Iron Curtain countries in their own languages. 
If we don’t get through one time, we do another. 

Recently, as you may know, we commissioned 
a novel floating radio transmitter. It is mounted 
on a ship and is operated for us by the Coast 
Guard. It carries powerful short-wave trans- 
mitters and one 150,000-watt medium-wave trans- 
mitter which is three times as powerful as the 
most powerful transmitter in operation in the 
United States today. We are also building seven 
broadcasting stations with many new electronic 
features. Each of these seven stations will have 
a signal power of a million watts—20 times as 
great as that of the most powerful commercial 
stations known to be operating anywhere in the 
world today. Two of these transmitters will be 
operated in the United States, one in North Caro- 
lina, and one in the State of Washington. The 
other five are at strategic points overseas. 

We have asked Congress for authority to con- 
struct additional installations of the same power. 
We have also asked for two more floating trans- 
mitters, each with a power of 500,000 watts or 10 
times that of our most powerful domestic stations. 
The House Appropriations Committee has recom- 
mended a substantial amount for these purposes. 
What Congress will do, of course, remains to be 
seen. 

I mention these facts to show the extent to 
which the Voice of America is now penetrating 
the Iron Curtain, the provisions under way and 
in prospect for increasing that penetration and 
overcoming Communist jamming techniques. If 
within a few years we are able to complete these 
powerful radio broadcasting and relay installa- 
tions, we will be able to reach over 98 percent of 
the world’s population with the Voice of America. 
Meantime, we hope to keep on improving the 
message of hope, friendship, and helpfulness with 
which we shall continue to seek the understanding, 
respect, and confidence of all peoples. 
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U.S. Security Intertwined With Free World 


America’s security is intertwined with the se- 
curity of the whole free world. We need our 
friends even as they need us. The free peoples 
can effectively deter or defeat aggression only if 
we maintain our strength, our stability, and our 
unity of purpose. 

America has been generous with her assistance 
to other peoples. We are generally respected 
among the other free nations, even admired, and 
considerably envied. But we are by no means uni- 
versally trusted. Many people—even among the 
nations which are our staunch allies—are inclined 
to question our motives. Too many people have a 
distorted picture of our American democracy— 
an impression which is being energetically pro- 
moted by Moscow. This is one of the most for- 
midable aspects of the so-called Cold War in 
which we are now engaged. 

It is important that we do not shut our eyes to 
this fact. Russia is not winning the Cold War. 
But Russia could win it if we fail to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in the informational arena. 

We have made and are continuing to make posi- 
tive gains. We can make even greater gains with 
your help—with the help of the American people. 
I have said that the business which has brought 
me here is your business just as much as it is my 
business. It is the business of every American. 

We are taxing ourselves and spending huge 
amounts now for a very simple purpose: We do 
not want a third world war. A third world war 
is not necessary. It is not inevitable. It is less 
likely to happen if we are strong. 

But we can never win a peace with armaments 
alone. Ideas and attitudes are equally important. 
The battle for men’s minds cannot be neglected. 
In the long run, success in this battle may well 
prevent one of bullets and bombs on the global 
scale. 

And that brings me to the question of Amer- 
ica’s long-run economic stability. 

When I was a young fellow I studied economics. 
I have never ceased to study it, and I marvel at 
some of the odd economic adventures which we 
undertake. But it does not take a great econ- 
omist to know that what we borrow we pay for; 
that what someone borrows, someone else lends, 
that there is no mysterious way in which liabil- 
ities become assets. The economics which I 
learned says that this applies to governments too. 

We are today investing heavily in the means of 
war because we must. We are investing at the 
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same time in the means of peace. That is the kind 
of investment for which I speak to you today. An 
investment in the minds of men everywhere—an 
investment that will build understanding, respect 
and trust for America. If we do not learn to 
make an investment in ideas, no amount invested 
in guns and tanks and bombs will bring peace to 
us or to our grandchildren. 

The kind of peace we seek must—first and fore- 
most—be based upon the unity of all the free 
peoples. That unity cannot be preserved by wish- 
ful thinking or by shirking, avoiding, or ignoring 
the issues which constantly arise. We Americans 
must learn to understand and respect other peo- 
ples. We must help them to understand us. We 
must learn to see and respect the values in their 
customs and cultures as well as our own; and we 
must see that they have an understanding of our 
American way of life. 

The free world’s moral strength lies in mutual 
understanding; and if the free world does not 
have moral strength it is not strong, however large 
its armies and however vast its armaments. Let 
us make no mistake about that. We cannot have 
mutual security without mutual understanding; 
and we cannot have mutual understanding if we 
do not work at it. 

We are working at it through the U.S. Inter- 
national Information Program for which I speak. 
That is the reason I say that this program may 
in the long run play a key role in determining 
whether we are to have peace or war. 

As a patriotic organization representing an im- 
portant group of American taxpayers, the South- 
ern Pine Association is, of course, interested in 
keeping governmental expenditures to a minimum 
level consistent with national security. 

To the extent that our efforts in the “war of 
ideas” strengthen the free world and weaken the 
threat of Communist aggression, to that extent will 
American taxpayers benefit. To the extent that 
we can add to the solidarity and the mutual con- 
fidence of the free peoples, to that extent will we 
Americans have greater security. 

This is not far-fetched. It is simple arithmetic. 
Nearly three-fourths of our governmental ex- 
penditures today is related to national defense and 
national security. 

To skimp on the provisions necessary for our 
national security while the present dangerous 
situation exists, would be foolhardy. But to look 
ahead to a time when such great expenditures for 
these purposes may not be necessary is good eco- 
nomics and plain common sense. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Sixth Regular Session of the General Assembly 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR ACTION: PART II 


by Paul B. Taylor 


Economic Questions 


A large share of the work of the Second and 
Third Committees, dealing with economic, social, 
and humanitarian questions, consists in the con- 
sideration of the relevant sections of the report 
of the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) ; 
they do, however, handle some matters directly 
without prior Council consideration. Most of the 
problems are subjects of continuing study from 
year to year, in the developing work of the United 
Nations in this field. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


The Second (Economic) Committee considered 
the general problem of economic development 
which has attracted growing attention in United 
Nations economic discussions in recent years. 
The key problem was that of financing economic 
development. As at the preceding session, many 
underdeveloped countries urged that additional 
facilities for international financing of economic 
development be created and that an international 
fund be established by the United Nations to give 
grants in aid for non-self-liquidating projects. A 
resolution proposed by Chile, Cuba, Burma, 
Egypt, and Yugoslavia was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 12 by 30 votes to 16 
with 11 abstentions. The resolution requested 
Ecosoc to submit to the next Assembly session de- 
tailed plans for establishing a special fund for 
grants and long-term low-interest loans to under- 
developed countries. The United States opposed 


Epitor’s Note: Part I of this article appeared in the 
BULLETIN of April 21, 1952, page 632. 
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this resolution, mainly on the ground that no de- 
veloped country is in a position now to contribute 
to a fund of this nature and that the adoption of 
a resolution calling for a fund, or for studies lead- 
ing to the creation of such a fund, would give rise 
to expectations which could not be fulfilled. On 
the subject of economic development the Assembly 
also adopted a resolution asking Ecosoc, in con- 
tinuing its studies, to pay particular attention to 
the financing of non-self-liquidating projects 
through existing institutions. 


LAND REFORM 


The problem of land reform, which Secretary 
Acheson raised in a speech before the fifth session 
of the General Assembly and on which the Assem- 
bly, Ecosoc, Fao, and other specialized agencies 
had worked during the past year, came up for dis- 
cussion. The Assembly adopted a resolution 
sponsored by the United States and representative 
countries from all the other regions of the world, 
that approved the comprehensive resolution on 
this subject adopted by Ecosoc at its thirteenth 
session ® and made additional recommendations 
to governments. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


On the subject of technical assistance, the main 
resolution, introduced by the United States, ap- 
proved the work which Ecosoc had done in this 
field, provided for the pledging of contributions 


* Tbid., Sept. 17, 1951, p. 473. 
* Thid., Dec. 17, 1951, p. 995. 
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for 1952, called for cooperation by private and 
nonprofit organizations, and recommended the 
strengthening of internal machinery within the 
governments of underdeveloped countries for 
planning programs. 

A resolution relating to emergency international 
action in the event of famine was introduced by 
the United States. It requested the Secretary- 
General, in consultation with appropriate special- 
ized agencies, to recommend procedures for 
effective concerted action in the event of famine 
caused by national disasters. It also gave the 
Secretary-General the authority to draw upon the 
resources not only of governments but also of pri- 
vate, voluntary organizations. 


Social and Humanitarian Questions 
REFUGEE PROBLEM 


At the sixth session, the Assembly further con- 
sidered the international refugee problem. It 
adopted resolutions that asked the governments to 
cooperate with the U.N. High Commissioner for 
Refugees, authorized the High Commissioner to 
issue an appeal for funds for emergency aid to the 
most needy group of refugees within his mandate, 
. and recommended continuing efforts by all states 
and agencies concerned to give special attention 
to the refugee problem in connection with pro- 
grams of economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment and with migration projects. 


CHILDREN’S FUND 


The Assembly continued its support for the 
U.N. International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
It appealed to governments and private persons 
to continue to contribute to the fund during 1952. 
The United States has always been by far the 
largest contributor to the refugee and the Unicer 
programs. However, the U.S. delegation ab- 
stained from voting on the resolutions relating to 
contributions to these two programs on the ground 
that it was not in a position to give assurance that 
the United States would make an additional gov- 
ernmental contribution to these programs. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


The major part of the discussions in the Social 
and Humanitarian Committee related to the draft- 
ing of covenants on human rights. Consideration 
of the difficult problems involved in the prepara- 
tion of such instruments has taken me in 
previous sessions of the Assembly, in the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and in Ecosoc in past 
years. In the recent session of the Assembly, as 
in previous discussions, the United States made 
clear its readiness to participate in the effort to 
draft acceptable covenants on this problem for 
later consideration and possible ratification by 
member states. The Assembly discussions related 
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to a number of general directives which member 
states wished the Assembly to lay down for the 
guidance of the Human Rights Commission in its 
further efforts to draft the necessary legal in- 
strument. One important resolution provided 
that separate covenants should be drawn up at 
the same time, one to contain civil and political 
rights, and the other to contain economic, social, 
and cultural rights. The United States supported 
this action on the grounds that problems of draw- 
ing up and applying treaty provisions in these 
two fields are quite distinct and that to treat them 
together would make the entire process more com- 
plex and difficult.” 

Ten resolutions provided directives to the Hu- 
man Rights Commission in the further elaboration 
of this subject. The Social and Humanitarian 
Committee as well as other committees discussed 
the principle of self-determination. A number of 
delegations strongly advocated that provisions on 
this subject be included in the human rights cove- 
nants. The U.S. delegation supported the inclu- 
sion of appropriate provisions on this subject in 
the covenants. The resolution as drafted, how- 
ever, was unsatisfactory to the United States, 
mainly because it dictated to the Human Rights 
Commission the precise language which was to be 
included. The U.S. delegation accordingly op- 
posed the resolution which was adopted on this 
subject. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


In the field of freedom of information, the 
Assembly postponed action on the two conventions 
proposed in this field, as well as on the other as- 
pects of the subject. A significant debate took 
place on the violations of freedom of information 
committed by Czechoslovakia in the trial and im- 
prisonment of William Oatis. Channing H. 
Tobias of the American delegation, as well as a 
number of other delegates, delivered powerful 
indictments of the unjustified actions of the 
Czechoslovak Government in this case. 


Problems of Trusteeship and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories 


The work of the Trusteeship Council in relation 
to the trusteeship system takes place under the 
authority of the General Assembly, and a large 
share of the work of the Assembly’s Trusteeship 
Committee consists of the detailed consideration 
of the Council’s annual report. In addition, by the 
provisions of chapter XI of the Charter, those 
states administering non-self-governing territories 
not under international trusteeship submit infor- 
mation on economic, social, and educational condi- 
tions in these territories to the Secretary-General. 
In a sense, therefore, a large share of the work of 


For a statement by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
this subject, see ibid., Dec. 31, 1951, p. 1059. 
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the Trusteeship Committee consists of a careful re- 
view of the information submitted to it concerning 
the operation of the trusteeship system and the 
pertinent developments in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories reported to it by the responsible powers. 

Of the 60 members of the Committee, 8 are 
states which administer non-self-governing terri- 
tories ; the remaining 52 have no such responsibili- 
ties. Since the inception of the Committee, certain 
members of the administering group have tended 
increasingly to differ with certain nonadminis- 
tering members in their approach to questions 
considered by the Committee. These differences 
became somewhat more pronounced at the sixth 
session of the General Assembly. The United 
States at this session continued to pursue moderate 
policies and to attempt to obtain the largest pos- 
sible measure of agreement with respect to such 
policies. 

Most of the resolutions adopted by the Assembly 
on the basis of reports from the Trusteeship Com- 
mittee related to the working of the trusteeship 
system and the treatment of information fur- 
nished on non-self-governing territories under 
article 73 (e) of the Charter. Among the more 
controversial proposals adopted by the Assembly 
were resolutions providing for the participation 
of indigenous inhabitants of trust territories in 
the work of the Trusteeship Council; inviting ad- 
ministering authorities to specify a period of time 
in which it is expected that trust territories shall 
be given self-government or independence; setting 
up a special committee to consider administrative 


unions affecting trust territories; and providing. 


for participation in the Special Committee on In- 
formation from non-self-governing territories. 
With a few exceptions, the United States voted 
for all of the resolutions approved by the Assembly 
in this field. 

The efforts of the United Nations to find a solu- 
tion to the perplexing problem of South-West 
Africa, formerly a mandate under League of Na- 
tions supervision, continued to be a controversial 
issue. When the Trusteeship Committee decided 
to grant a hearing to certain South-West African 
chiefs or their spokesmen, the South African dele- 
gation withdrew from the Committee, contending 
that its action was illegal. ‘The Assembly adopted 
two additional resolutions on the substance of the 
problem. The most important of these urged the 
Union of South Africa to resume negotiations 
with the Ad Hoc Committee on South-West Africa 
for the purpose of concluding an agreement pro- 
viding for the full implementation of the 1950 
advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, which had held that the Union of South 
Africa continued to have the international obliga- 
tions stated in article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and in the mandate for South- 
West Africa. The resolution also authorized the 
Ad Hoc Committee to examine reports on the ad- 
ministration of the territory of South-West Africa 
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‘as well as petitions relating to the territory. In 


a second resolution, the General Assembly re- 
asserted the opinion that the normal way of modi- 
fying the international status of South-West 
Africa would be to place it under the international 
trusteeship system by means of a trusteeship 
agreement. 


Budgetary and Administrative Questions 


The Assembly took a number of important deci- 
sions in the administrative and budgetary field. 
By a vote of 47 to 5, it set the 1952 budget for the 
United Nations at $48,096,780. Although the 
United States, in line with our objective of eco- 
nomical operations without curtailment of essen- 
tial U.N. functions, had unsuccessfully opposed 
in the Administrative and Budgetary Committee 
certain increases, it voted in favor of the final 
budget. The opposing votes were cast by the 
Soviet-bloc states on the ground that the budget 
was unduly inflated, particularly since it author- 
ized expenditure of funds to implement a number 
of political decisions opposed by the Soviet Union. 
The Assembly adopted, by 46 votes (U.S.) to none 
with 4 abstentions, permanent staff regulations to 
replace the provisional regulations drawn up in 
1946. These regulations set forth the policies 
governing the relationship between the Secretary- 
General and his staff. The Assembly also estab- 
lished a Negotiating Committee to solicit funds 
from U.N. members and nonmember governments 
to finance certain operational programs of the 
United Nations which are not provided for in the 
regular budget. These programs include the 
technical-assistance program, the Korean Relief 
and Reconstruction Agency, and the Relief and 
— Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
Cast. 

One of the most important financial problems, 
from the point of view of the United States, was 
the question of the establishment of the scale of 
assessments for the apportionment of the expenses 
of the United Nations among member govern- 
ments. The United States has maintained since 
the First General Assembly that no one member 
state should contribute more than one-third of the 
ordinary U.N. expenses for any one year. In 
1948 the Assembly endorsed this principle, and 
the U.S. contribution, originally set in 1946 at 
39.89 percent, has gradually been reduced. The 
Committee on Contributions recommended to the 
sixth session that the U.S. contribution for 1952 
be set at 36.90 percent, a reduction of 2.02 percent 
from the 1951 assessment. This recommendation 
was based on the fact that, in considering the rate 
of progress which should be followed in achieving 
the ultimate objective of eliminating maladjust- 
ments, the Committee agreed that for 1952 the 
scale should reduce existing maladjustments by 
one-third. 

The U.S. delegation vigorously maintained that 
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the United States contribution should immediately 
be reduced to 3314 percent, in accordance with the 
principle established by the Assembly in 1948. 
Binet the acceptance of the United States position 
would have meant fairly substantial increases in 
the contributions of other states this year, a ma- 
jority of delegations, although recognizing the 
long-term merits of the United States claim, were 
firmly opposed to the United States position. The 
majority considered that the policy adopted by 
the Contributions Committee would lead to a re- 
duction of the United States contribution to one- 
third over a 3-year period, and this was the max- 
imum concession they could make. Only two 
states voted in favor of the United States position, 
29 voted against, and 20 abstained. The United 
States then abstained in the vote on the resolution 
finally adopted by the Assembly which set the 
United States contribution to 36.90 percent. 
Under section 602 of Public Law 188 (82d Con- 
gress, 2d session), the United States was prohib- 
ited from making a commitment requiring an 
appropriation of Gents for a contribution by the 
United States in excess of 3314 percent without 
prior consultation with the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 


Legal Questions 


The Sixth (Legal) Committee considered, 
among other subjects, the procedure to be followed 
by the United Nations concerning the making of 
reservations to multilateral conventions, the im- 
provement of the Assembly’s methods and proce- 
dures for dealing with legal and drafting ques- 
tions, and the definition of aggression. The 
International Law Commission had considered the 
definition of aggression, but was unable to agree 
on specific recommendations. The United States 
strongly maintained that it was impossible to draw 
up a complete list of acts of aggression which 
would include all conceivable situations, that omis- 
sions in the definition would encourage an ag- 
gressor, and that the organs of the United Na- 
tions should pass on the aggressive nature of each 
case submitted to them. The General Assembl 
adopted a procedural resolution simply seeui- 
ing for inclusion of the question of the definition 
of aggression in the agenda of its next session. 
The United States voted against this resolution 
because of two paragraphs that somewhat prej- 
udiced the question of whether aggression should 
be defined. 


Conclusions 


In attempting to appraise any single session of 
the General Assembly, one should remember that 
the functions of the General Assembly are not 
those of an ad hoc conference called at a chosen 
time to deal with a particular matter. They are, 
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rather, functions which need to be performed reg- 
ularly each year : political action on matters placed 
on the agenda, aide sate the United Nations 
work as a whole, keeping the machinery in motion 
by making necessary financial appropriations and 
holding necessary elections, and providing a forum 
in which any state may say whatever it wishes 
about international affairs in general. The Char- 
ter provided for this procedure on the theory that 
the annual review of the work of the United Na- 
tions and of international events generally is in 
itself useful to the international community. Be- 
yond that, the significance of the acts or debates 
of any session will obviously depend upon the 
circumstances existing in international affairs at 
the time and, in addition, on the effectiveness of 
the between-session work of the councils and other 
bodies which come up for a final stamp of ap- 
proval by the General Assembly. Moreover, many 
of the most important projects of the General 
Assembly are cumulative in nature, extending over 
several years. Thus, the final emergence of a 
united and independent Libya, which received the 
blessing of the Assembly at this session, is in large 
part the result of actions taken by the Assembly as 
far back as 1949. 

In our view, the essential political task of the 
General Assembly at this session was the imple- 
mentation and further development of the major 
United Nations and free-world programs, initi- 
ated in previous years, for the maintenance and 
strengthening of peace and security. The broad 
question which was constantly before the Assem- 


_.bly in many forms was whether nations would 


move forward in realizing this program or would 
be induced by the U.S.S.R. to slacken their efforts 
and accept Soviet substitutes for the program. 
The Assembly decisively rejected as substitutes for 
security the Soviet proposals for paper “disarma- 
ment,” a Five Power pact, condemnation of U.S. 
military assistance to other countries, and con- 
demnation of Nato. Hada Korean armistice been 
achieved, the Korean problem would have been 
one of the outstanding items of the session. How- 
ever, since the negotiations at Panmunjom con- 
tinued throughout the entire session, the Assembly 
steadily refused to embark on any discussions of 
the problem in order not to jeopardize these nego- 
tiations in any way; naturally, too, it refused to 
accept the proffered Soviet substitutes for the U.N. 
program in Korea. 

In the notable disarmament resolution, the As- 
sembly advanced the over-all U.N. program one 
important step. The votes on these major East- 
West issues were large; usually only the Soviet 
bloc voted in the negative. However, the inter- 
play of other issues, notably those affecting the 
Near and Middle Eastern countries, led to an 
increased number of abstentions. 

Problems of the Near and Middle East received 
special attention throughout the session, and the 
member states of those areas tended to work to- 
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ether, in an Arab-Asian bloc, in order to make 
their points of view prevail. 

The Assembly did useful work in the economic, 
social, es budgetary, and legal fields. In 
each of these fields, as well as the political field, 
neither the United States nor any other member 
always had its way. 

Although the sixth session was actually slightly 
shorter than average sessions of the Assembly, the 
members generally felt that new efforts should be 
made to shorten future sessions substantially. A 
Norwegian proposal on this subject, submitted 
during the last few days, could not be acted upon. 
However, the Secretary-General will study the 
problem in consultation with permanent U.N. 
delegations and member governments. 


@©Mr. Taylor, author of the above article, is 
officer in charge of General Assembly Affairs for 
the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. He served 
as principal executive officer of the US. delegation 
to the Siwth General Assembly. 


Collective Security 
To Preserve the Peace 


Statement by Harding F. Bancroft 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations 


My Government believes that the task before the 
Committee this year is to carry forward the 
momentum started in the Uniting for Peace res- 
olution; ? to strengthen the United Nations in the 
field of collective security. As Secretary of State 
Acheson said in 1950 when the Uniting for Peace 
resolution was introduced, “The United Nations 
must move forward energetically to develop a 
more adequate system of collective security. If it 
does not move forward, it will move back.” * This 
year, as in the years to come, we should continue 
to move forward. The world waits to see whether 
we can build on the start we have made. 

The report of the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee last year and the resolution adopted by the 
General Assembly on January 12‘ provide guide- 
posts for our work. 

First, my Government suggests that we examine 
the report and fill in the gaps that necessarily re- 
main onl of the short period we had at our 


disposal last year. The filling of these gaps in 


* Made in the Collective Measures Committee on Apr. 15 
and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
on the same date. 

* BULLETIN of Nov. 20, 1950, p. 823. 

* Ibid., Oct. 2, 1950, p. 523. 

‘For an article by Joseph J. Sisco on the Collective 
Measures Committee’s report, see BULLETIN of Nov. 12, 
1951, p. 771; for text of General Assembly resolution 
see United Nations, Resolutions Adopted by the General 
Assembly during 6th Session, 6 Nov. 1951-5 Feb. 1952, p. 2. 
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the field of collective economic measures as well 
as of military measures can help to insure that 
United Nations collective action will be timely 
and effective in case of need. The Secretariat, 
with its usual competence, has given us a working 
paper *° which is most helpful in pointing out the 
topics in last year’s report which require further 
attention. We believe that the idea of a U.N. 
legion in particular is a subject well worth ex- 
ploration. We think that a realistic evaluation 
of its possibilities should be made this year by the 
Collective Measures Committee. 

I feel sure that members of this Committee, as 
well as the Secretary-General, will have other 
ideas which can be fruitfully considered so that we 
can build on the foundations already laid down. 
It would be well to invite suggestions from other 
states, not represented on this Committee, on mat- 
ters to which attention should be given. Such sug- 
gestions might cover either proposals for more de- 
tailed treatment of subjects touched upon in our 
first report or proposals for study of other sub- 
jects within the general area of our work. In ad- 
dition, the Committee should continue its analysis 
of the U.N. action in Korea since our last report, 
so that the advance planning which the United 
Nations can do will have the full benefit of that 
experience. 

Second, both the report and the resolution of 
the General Assembly stress the need for member 
states to take preparatory action so that they will 
have the capability in immediate readiness to con- 
tribute armed forces and other assistance and fa- 
cilities in support of U.N. collective action. This 
ability and readiness the General Assembly recog- 
nized in its resolution are “essential to an effective 
security system.” The Committee should there- 
fore consider what it can do to promote and facili- 
tate national action on the part of member states 
in the four general areas in which the General As- 
sembly has recommended preparatory action, 
These are— 


(1) that states take further action to maintain 
forces so trained, organized, and equipped that 
they could promptly be made available for service 
as U.N. units in accordance with constitutional 
procedures; 

(2) that states prepare themselves so as to be 
able to provide assistance and facilities to U.N. 
forces engaged in collective measures ; 

(3) that states determine in the light of their 
existing legislation the appropriate steps for car- 
rying out promptly and effectively U.N. collective 
measures of all sorts; 

(4) that states continue the survey of their re- 
sources in order to ascertain the nature and scope 
of the assistance which can be rendered in support 
of U.N. action. 

In the view of my delegation, the Collective 


* No. 2/52 dated Apr. 7, 1952. 
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Measures Committee can be helpful to member 
states in carrying out these recommendations of 
the General Assembly. The need for coordinated 
preparation has been demonstrated. Our work 
can show how individual states can prepare them- 
selves most effectively to unite their strength with 
other members of the United Nations in the com- 
mon objective of keeping the peace. Member 
states have already recognized the need for further 
preparatory steps by their support of the Uniting 
for Peace resolution and of the resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly this year. The Commit- 
tee can build upon this willingness to take such 
action by suggesting further practical steps. 
Another important question for us to consider 
is the nature of the machinery that the United 
Nations should have for the future in order to con- 
tinue its progressive development as a collective- 
security organization. During this second year 
of our work we should be able to foresee with 
greater clarity the longer term needs of the United 
Nations in this field. While all of us recognize 
that our basic objectives cannot be accomplished 
in a short time, and that greatest progress may be 
achieved only in graduated steps, we can provide 
that machinery for the United Nations which will 





insure that its development, though gradual, will 
be steady and certain. 

The work of this Committee has the realistic ob- 
jective of organizing our collective strength to pre- 
serve the peace and to insure that neither this 
strength nor the power of individual states will be 
used save in the common interest. Our efforts 
are based on the proposition that the more ef- 
fectively the members of the United Nations are 
organized to unite their strength to maintain 
peace, the less likely it is that world peace will be 
challenged. 

This work in no sense detracts from the funda- 
mental importance of pacific settlement. A sys- 
tem of collective security is more than the 
organization of collective strength. It includes 
also the development of procedures for negotiation 
and other methods of peaceful adjustment, under 
principles of justice and international law. The 
greater progress that we can make in this Com- 
mittee the greater will be the opportunity for 
the processes of pacific settlement to ease the polit- 
ical tensions in the world. It should be our re- 
solve to make the United Nations work in all its 
aspects in accordance with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 


The Tunisian Question in the Security Council 


On April 2, 11 delegations to the Security Coun- 
cil from African and Asian states addressed simi- 
lar letters to the President of the Council drawing 
attention to “the present grave situation in Tuni- 
sia” and requesting that the Council call a meeting 
for consideration of the matter. The Council held 
its first meeting on the Tunisian question on April 
4; a second meeting was held on April 10. At the 
third and final meeting on April 14 on this ques- 
tion, the Council rejected inclusion of the item in 
its agenda by a vote of 5 in favor (Brazil, Chile, 
China, Pakistan, USS.R.), 2 against (France, 
U.K.), and 4 abstentions (Greece, Netherlands, 
Turkey, US.). 

Following are texts of statements regarding the 
U.S. position in the matter by Secretary Acheson 
and by the Deputy UWS. Representative to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Ernest A. Gross: 


PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENT 
BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press April 16] 


I think our position was stated quite clearly by 
Ambassador Gross, but I would be glad to state it 
again. I think what we have to always have in 
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mind is Judge Holmes’ famous statement, that 
general principles do not decide concrete cases. 

We have a duty as a member of the Security 
Council to exercise our best judgment as a matter 
of policy, as to whether taking up a given matter 
in the Security Council at a particular time will 
or will not contribute to the solution of that prob- 
lem. We cannot get into an automatic position 
where the fact that someone has proposed a resolu- 
tion automatically requires the United States to 
vote that the matter should be discussed at that 
time, when in the judgment of the U.S. Govern- 
ment that will not be the best way of contributing 
to the solution of the problem. 

The problem is the problem in Tunisia. The 
people in Tunisia have aspirations. The French 
Government has stated that it is willing to goa 
long way toward meeting those aspirations. It 
seems to us that the sound way to proceed here is 
to give time for the French authorities and the 
Tunisian authorities to discuss, negotiate, and 
find a solution. 

Now, if they can’t, another situation is created. 

We can always reconsider whether the time at 
which a matter should be discussed in the Security 
Council is the appropriate time. But what we are 
attempting to do is to exercise our best judgment 
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us to how to reach a sound solution in the inter- 
ests of both parties to a dispute. It seems to us 
that our action in saying that this is not the time 
when we wish to vote to have that matter before 
the Council was the best way to contribute to the 
solution of it. 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR GROSS! 


I express the following views of my Govern- 
ment on this subject. 

It is only natural that the States which have 
proposed inclusion of this item on the agenda, 
drawing heavily upon their own past experience, 
should do everything they consider helpful in 
encouraging the progress of other areas towards 
self-government. 

My Government has always considered that the 
United Nations organ should be available for 
examination of any problem which causes serious 
friction in international relations. For this rea- 
son we have supported inscription of charges, 
however groundless or malicious, when made 
against us. At the same time, it is clear that 
under the Charter, the parties to a controversy are 
obliged to seek a solution by negotiation. As Se- 
curity Council consideration should be designed 
to help the parties reach agreement, each member 
of the Security Council, which acts on behalf of 
all members of the United Nations, has a responsi- 
bility to ask himself whether consideration of a 
problem in the Council at a given moment will 
really help to bring the parties closer to the 
desired agreement. 

From the information available to my Govern- 
ment, it would appear that the essential facts may 
be summed up as follows. There is a genuine and 
broadly shared desire on the part of the inhabit- 
ants of Tunisia for a greater voice in the govern- 
ment of that area. On the other hand, French 
authorities have recognized the validity of 
Tunisian demand for internal autonomy. They 
have proposed a plan for the people of Tunisia 
to progress toward that goal and it is hoped that 
negotiation between the French authorities and 
the Tunisians will soon begin. 

We do not wish to pass judgment upon the most 
recent developments in Tunisia. The United 
States, however, cannot condone the use of force- 
ful methods by either party. Force cannot pos- 
sibly be an end in itself. Force and violence only 
serve to embitter the atmosphere and thus impair 
the chances of peaceful progress toward the 
common objective. 

It is the belief of my Government that at this 
moment it is more useful to concentrate on the 


*Made before the Security Council on Apr. 10 and re- 
leased to the press by the U.S. Mission to the U.N. on 
the same date. 
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aay of facilitating negotiations between the 
‘rench and the Tunisians than to engage in de- 
bate at this table. The overriding objective of 
the Security Council must be to foster agreement 
through negotiation between the parties them- 
selves. The French program of reforms, in our 
view, appears to constitute a basis for the resump- 
tion of negotiations looking toward the establish- 
ment of home rule in Tunisia. We fervently hope 
that France, faithful to its tradition, will bring 
about farsighted and genuine reforms in Tunisia; 
history has taught us that in the long run the 
voices of those who really represent a people will 
be heard and will assert themselves. 

The Council will note that in stressing the de- 
sirability of negotiation, I am not dealing with the 
question of the Council’s competence to consider 
this matter. If this item is not included on our 
agenda at this time, the Council will, nevertheless, 
remain open to any member of the United Nations 
to bring the question to the Council’s attention 
again. My Government would naturally reassess 
the situation if that is done. 

_ For these reasons, Mr. President, I have been 
instructed to abstain on the question of including 
this item on our agenda at this time. 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Commission on Human Rights (ECOSOC) 


On April 14 the Department of State announced 
that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, U.S. representa- 
tive on the U.N. Commission on Human Rights, 
will attend the eighth session of the Commission, 
which will convene on that day at New York, 
N. Y. She will be assisted by the following 
advisers: 


Advisers 


Herzel H. E. Plaine, Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General, Department of Justice 

James Simsarian, Office of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Marjorie M. Whiteman, Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Inter-American Affairs, Department of State 


Ad Hoc Advisers 


Harper Barnes, Assistant Solicitor, Department of Labor 
Herbert W. Beaser, Office of the General Counsel, Fed- 
eral Security Agency 
Frieda S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor 

The Commission on Human Rights, which is 
one of the nine permanent functional commissions 
of the U.N. Economic and Social Council, advises 
and assists the Council on all matters relating to 
the obligation assumed by the members of the 
United Nations to promote universal respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all, without distinction as to race, 
sex, language, or religion. Eighteen governments, 
elected by the Council, comprise the membership 
of the Commission. Its seventh session was held 
at Geneva, Switzerland, April 16—May 19, 1951. 

At its eighth session the Commission will give 
high priority to carrying out the directives con- 
tained in resolutions adopted by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. At its fifth regu- 
lar session the General Assembly had decided that, 
as civic and political freedoms and economic, so- 
cial, and cultural privileges were interconnected 
and interdependent, provisions relating to these 
subjects should be included in the Covenant on 
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Human Rights. Upon reconsidering the matter 
at its sixth regular session (Paris, Nov. 6, 1951- 
Feb. 5, 1952), the General Assembly decided that 
the Commission, instead of incorporating such 
provisions in a single instrument, should prepare 
two draft covenants, one relating to civil and po- 
litical rights and the other relating to economic, 
social, and cultural rights. The Commission was 
directed also to incorporate in each draft covenant 
(1) an article concerning the right of all peoples 
and nations to self-determination, and (2) specific 
clauses relating to the admissibility and legal ef- 
fect of such reservations as any country might 
desire to make with respect to provisions of the 
covenant in becoming a party thereto. In addi- 
tion, the Commission was requested by the Gen- 
eral Assembly to prepare recommendations on 
measures for carrying out the provisions of the 
tvo covenants after their entry into force. 

Priority will also be given by the Commission to 
the formulation of recommendations on interna- 
tional respect for the self-determination of 
peoples, a subject which is to be considered by the 
General Assembly at its seventh regular session in 
1952. Other items on the agenda for this session 
of the Commission relate to such topics as: (1) 
review of the work program of the Commission, 
and the establishment of priorities with respect to 
its activities; (2) definition and protection of po- 
litical groups; (3) injuries suffered by groups 
through the total or partial destruction of their 
media of culture and their historical monuments; 
(4) development of the work of the United Na- 
tions for wider observance of, and respect for, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms through- 
out the world; (5) annual reports on human 
rights; (6) a draft declaration on the rights of the 
child; (7) the rights of the aged; (8) the right of 
asylum; (9) an international court of human 
rights; (10) the continuing validity of minorities 
treaties and declarations; and (11) the Yearbook 
of Human Rights. 
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International Wheat Council 


The Department of State announced on April 17 
that on that date the eighth session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council would convene at London. 
The US. delegation is as follows: 


Delegate 


Leslie A. Wheeler, Collaborator, Office of the Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture 


Alternate Delegate 


Elmer F. Kruse, Assistant Administrator for Commodity 
Operations, Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, Department of Agriculture 


Congressional Adviser 
Walt Horan, House of Representatives 


Members 


Maurice M. Benidt, Chief, International Wheat Agree- 
ment Staff, Production and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 

Albert J. Borton, Chief, Commodity Program Division, 
Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture 

Anthony R. DeFelice, Attorney, Office of the Solicitor, 
Department of Agriculture 

Eric Englund, Agricultural Attaché, American Embassy, 
London 

Robert L. Gastineau, Head, Grain Division, Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations, Department of 
Agriculture 

L. Ingemann Highby, Chief, Food Branch, Agricultural 
Products Staff, Office of International Materials 
Policy, Department of State 

Earl O. Pollock, Assistant Agricultural Attaché, American 
Embassy, London 

Roger Stewart, Chief, Grain Branch, Food and Agricul- 
ture Division, Mutual Security Agency 

The International Wheat Council was estab- 
lished in 1949 pursuant to the terms of the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement of March 23, 1949, an 
instrument designed to assure supplies of wheat 
to importing countries and markets for wheat to 
exporting countries at equitable and stable prices. 
Administration of the agreement is the primary 
function of the Council, which is composed of the 
representatives of 46 exporting and importing 
countries parties to the agreement. Each mem- 
ber country may be represented at Council sessions 
by a delegate, an alternate delegate, and such tech- 
nical advisers as are necessary. 

Article 22 of the agreement Pen gg that “The 
Council shall, not later than July 31, 1952, com- 
municate to the exporting and importing countries 
its recommendations regarding the renewal of this 
Agreement.” It is expected that the Council at 
its forthcoming session, will approach the matter 
— giving detailed consideration to the 
amendments required to make renewal of the 
agreement generally acceptable to all the member 
countries. 

The last (seventh) session of the International 
Wheat Council was held at Lisbon, October 30- 
November 2, 1951. 
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American States Members of ILO 


On April 17 the Department of State announced 
that on that date the fifth Regional Conference 
of American States Members of the International 
Labor Organization (Ito) would convene at Rio 
de Janeiro. The tripartite U.S. delegation to the 
Conference is as follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegates 


Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor 

H. M. Douty, Chief, Division of Wages and Industrial 
Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor 


Advisers 


Wilbur J. Cohan, Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
for Social Security, Federal Security Agency 

John T. Fishburn, Labor Adviser, Bureau of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Department of State 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Delegate 


Charles BE. Shaw, Director, Employee Relations Overseas, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), New York, N. Y. 


Advisers 


Ward H. Donahoe, Insurance and Social Security Divi- 
sion, Department of Standard Oil (N. J.), New York, 
|. ae a 

L. Roy Hawes, Past Master, Mass. State Grange, North 
Sudbury, Mass. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


Serafino Romauldi, Latin American Representative of the 
American Federation of Labor, A. F. of L. Building, 
Washington 


Adviser 


Michael Ross, Director, Department of International Af- 
fairs, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Wash- 
ington 


The forthcoming Conference is one of a series 
of meetings initiated by the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Office in 1936 for the dis- 
cussion of those subjects relating to the work of 
the Organization which are of particular interest 
to the countries of the American continent. The 
last (fourth) Regional Conference of American 
States Members of the Ito was held at Monte- 
video, April 25-May 7, 1949. The 19 American 
States which are members of the Ito have been 
invited to participate in the forthcoming Con- 
ference. 

Among the items on the provisional agenda of 
the Conference are the report of the Director Gen- 
eral, application and supervision of labor legis- 
lation in agriculture, achievements and future 
policy in social security, and methods of remuner- 
ation of salaried employees. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


April 11—April 24, 1952 
General Assembly 


The Collective Measures Committee—Contin- 
uing its second year of studying the ways and 
means of strengthening international peace and 
security in accordance with the Uniting for Peace 
resolution and the General Assembly’s resolution 
of January 12, 1952, the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee (Cmc) held its opening meeting on April 
15, at which it approved a list of twenty nominees 
to the panel of military experts and began general 
debate on its program of work. 

Harding Bancroft, the U.S. deputy representa- 
tive on the Cmc, opened the general debate by 
stressing that the committee should carry forward 
this year the momentum of the Uniting for Peace 
resolution of 1950, to strengthen the U.N. in the 
field of collective security. ‘This year, as in years 
to come,” added Mr. Bancroft, “we should con- 
tinue to move forward. The world waits to see 
whether we can build on the start we have made.” 

Mr. Bancroft laid particular emphasis on the 
need for member states to take additional prepara- 
tory action to place themselves in a position of 
readiness to make maximum contribution to the 
U.N. collective-security system. Mr. Bancroft 
said that 


both the report and the resolution of the General As- 
sembly stressed the need for member states to take pre- 
paratory action so that they will have the capability in 
immediate readiness to contribute armed forces and other 
assistance and facilities in support of U.N. collective ac- 
tion. This ability and readiness the General Assembly 
recognized in its resolution are “essential to an effective 
security system.” The committee should, therefore, con- 
sider what it can do to promote and facilitate national 
action on the part of member states in four general areas 
in which the General Assembly has recommended prepara- 
tory action. These are: 

One, that states take further action to maintain forces 
so trained, organized, and equipped that they could 
promptly be made available for service as U.N. units in 
accordance with constitutional procedures, 

Two, that states prepare themselves so as to be able to 
provide assistance and facilities to U.N. forces engaged 
in collective measures. 

Three, that states determine in the light of their exist- 
ing legislation, the appropriate steps for carrying out 
promptly and effectively, U.N. collective measures of all 
sorts. 

Four, that states continue the survey of their resources 
in order to ascertain the nature and scope of the assistance 
which can be rendered in support of U.N. action. 


In addition, Mr. Bancroft indicated other lines 
along which the committee might proceed during 
the next several months. He suggested that the 
Cnc examine its first report with a view to filling 
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in the remaining gaps. In this connection, Mr. 


Bancroft added: 


We believe that the idea of a U.N. legion in particular 
is a subject well worth exploration. We think that a 
realistic evaluation of its possibilities should be made this 
year by the Collective Measures Committee. 


Mr. Bancroft said also that another important 
question to consider is the nature of the machinery 
that the United Nations should have for the future 
in order to continue its progressive development 
as a collective-security organization. Conclud- 
ing, Mr. Bancroft stated : 

The work of this committee has the realistic objective 
of organizing our collective strength to preserve the peace 
and to ensure that neither this strength nor the power of 
individual states will be used save in the common interest. 
Our efforts are based on the proposition that the more 
effectively the members of the United Nations are organ- 
ized to unite their strength to maintain peace, the less 
likely it is that world peace will be challenged. ‘ 
This work in no sense detracts from the fundamental 
importance of pacific settlement. 


In addition to holding general debate, the com- 
mittee approved the list of 20 nominees to the 
Panel of Military Experts submitted by the Secre- 
tary-General. Now that Cmc has approved the 
list, the 20 high-ranking officers are available on 
request to states wishing to obtain technical advice 
regarding the training, organization, and equip- 
ment of elements of national armed forces for 
prompt service as U.N. units. Of the 20 officers, 8 
belong to the Army, 6 are Navy officers, and 6 rep- 
resent the Air Force. The U.S. officers are Lt. 
Gen. W. D. Crittenberger, U.S. Army, Vice-Ad- 
miral Oscar C. Badger, U.S.N., and Lt. Gen. H. R. 
Harmon, U.S.A.F. 


Korean Relief 


Cash and commodity contributions totaling 
$448,587,702 have been pledged or contributed for 
the relief and rehabilitation of Korea, according 
to the report submitted by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations to the Economic and Social 
Council. 

$243,940,531 of this total has been contributed 
to the emergency program which has been carried 
on by the Unified Command since the outbreak of 
hostilities. The contributions have come from 38 
states, 5 U.N. agencies, and over 20 nongovern- 
mental organizations. The U.S. Government’s 
contribution amounted, through March 3, 1952, 
the reporting date of the Secretary-General’s re- 
port, to slightly over $215,000,000. 
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$205,000,000 has been contributed to the U.N. 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, which was estab- 
lished by the United Nations to undertake the post- 
war relief and rehabilitation program. Twenty- 
seven states have made pledges to thisagency. At 
resent, pending the cessation of hostilities, 

NKRA is cooperating closely with the Unified 
Command in the emergency relief program by pro- 
viding personnel and supplies. In conjunction 
with the Unified Command, it is making plans for 
the post hostilities and is gradually assuming a 
larger role in the present program so that it may 
assume full responsibility by the target date of 
180 days after the cessation of hostilities, 


Economic and Social Council 


Commission on Human Rights—On April 14 the 
Commission on Human Rights reconvened at the 
U.N. headquarters for its 8th session. It pro- 
ceeded first to reelect the officers who had served 
at the 7th session : 

Dr. Charles Malik (Lebanon), Chairman ; 

René Cassin (France), First Vice-Chairman ; 
Mrs. Hensa Mehta (India), Second Vice-Chairman 
H. F. E. Whitlam (Australia), Rapporteur. 

By the end of the first week, the Commission had 
adopted a self-determination article for inclusion 
in both the covenants which it is expected to draft : 
one on civil and political rights and one on eco- 
nomic, social, and political rights. The article 
reads: 

All peoples and all nations shall have the right of self- 
determination, namely the right freely to determine their 
political, economic, social and cultural status. 

All states, including those having responsibility for the 
administration of non-self-governing and trust territories 
and those controlling in whatsoever manner the exercise 
of that right by another people, shall promote the realiza- 
tion of that right in all their territories, and shall respect 
the maintenance of that right in other states, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the United Nations Charter. 

The right of the peoples to self-determination shall also 

include permanent sovereignty over their natural wealth 
and resources. In no case may a people be deprived of its 
own means of subsistence on the grounds of any rights 
that may be claimed by other states. 
The United States voted in favor of the first two 
paragraphs and opposed the third. An article on 
this subject is being included — the express 
directions of the General Assembly. 

The Commission is currently debating a resolu- 
tion on the subject of self-determination which 
will go forward to the Assembly and will supple- 
ment the article in question. 

The Commission has not yet determined how or 
in what order it will approach the two covenants 
whose completion is its main task for this session. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs—Discussion of 
the proposed single convention on narcotic drugs 
to replace the 1912 convention and 7 other agree- 
ments and protocols is the major item on the 
14-point agenda of the 7th session of the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs, which convened on April 
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16 at U.N. Headquarters. The Commission will 
also study coca leaf addiction in South America 
and control of new synthetic narcotics. 

Last year the Commission undertook a prelimi- 
nary study of a draft convention prepared by the 
Secretariat but postponed full discussion because 
few governments had had an opportunity to pre- 
pare comments. The U.N. Secretariat draft pro- 
poses to replace the existing Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs with an international drug commission 
which, though subject to the general authority of 
the United Nations, would be a relatively autono- 
mous body. The proposed commission would es- 
tablish policy to be implemented by an interna- 
tional drug board, which would replace the present 
Permanent Central Opium Board and Supervisory 
Body. The control of synthetic narcotic drugs 
is being considered on the suggestion of the French 
Government. Although control for certain syn- 
thetics has been established, variations in formula 
make it possible to create new and uncontrolled 
drugs. ‘The commission will consider whether in- 
ternational measures should be taken to meet this 
problem. 


Security Council 


Tunisia—The Council held three meetings, 
April 4, 10, and 14 to discuss inclusion of the 
Tunisian Question on its agenda as requested by 
11 member states: Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Saudi Arabia, and Yemen. The proposal 
was rejected, April 14, by a vote of 5(Brazil, 
Chile, China, Pakistan, U.S.S.R.)-2(France, 
United Kingdom)-4(Greece, Netherlands, Tur- 
key, United States). The Council also rejected 
by the same vote: (1) a Chilean draft resolution to 
include in the Security Council agenda considera- 
tion of the 11 communications with regard to the 
situation in Tunisia, but to postpone consideration 
“for the time being”; and (2) Pakistani draft 
resolution which called for an invitation to be ex- 
tended to the above-sponsoring delegations (with 
the exception of Pakistan) to reply to remarks 
made by the French representative at the Council 
meeting on April 4. 

Ambassador Ernest A. Gross (U.S.), in explain- 
ing the abstention of the U.S. Government, stated : 

It is the belief of my government that at this moment 
it is more useful to concentrate on the problem of fa- 
cilitating negotiations between the French and the 
Tunisians than to engage in debate at this table. The 
overriding objective of the Security Council must be to 
foster agreement through negotiation between the parties 
themselves. The French program of reforms, in our 
view, appears to constitute a basis for the resumption of 
negotiations looking toward the establishment of home 
rule in Tunisia. ... The Council will note that in stress- 
ing the desirability of negotiation, I am not dealing with 
the question of the Council’s competence to consider this 
matter. If this item is not included on our agenda at 
this time, the Council will, nevertheless, remain open to 
any member of the United Nations to bring the question 
to the Council’s attention again. My government would 
naturally reassess the situation if that is done. 
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